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REVIEWS 


State Papers published under the Authority of 
His op og Commission. Vol. V. King 
Henry the Eighth, 

Ws now come to the fifth volume of this 

yaluable collection. In the summer of 1534, 

Henry sent Lord William Howard to his nephew, 

with a present of horses and apparel, and with 

the offer of the garter; but, that in the midst 
of this apparent cordiality he kept a watch- 
ful eye upon Scotland, is proved by his sending 
soon after Barlo, (subsequently bishop of St. 

David’s,) ostensibly “ on our behalfe, touehinge 

the encrease of perfict love and amitie betwene 

Us, and the bok of bothe our Realmes,” but, 

in reality, to supply the place of Magnus, and 

act as a spy. It also appears, from a letter of 

Otterbourne, that Barlo was commissioned to 

sound the king, respecting the Reformation. 

Still, the marriage of James was delayed, and, 

in the summer of 1536, broken off. Mean- 

while, the persecution (we can scarcely find a 

milder term) which James endured from his 

uncle’s ambassadors, “ touchinge the newe reli- 
gione,” produced the effect which the English 
council might have expected,—it attached him 
more firmly to the ancient faith. A letter from 

Queen Margaret, addressed to Henry, and evi- 

dently confidential, prays him not to desire the 

king, his nephew, to take “ your new constitu- 
cyonysof ye Scripteur” : but Henry, who was now 
engaged in suppressing the monasteries, still 

ed for a meeting, which the council, either 

fearing that James might be entrapped into some 
unwary concession, or, perhaps, be seized upon 
by his tender uncle, greatly opposed. Henry, 
however, persisted, and p' d a meeting at 
York, fourteen days before Michaelmas, This, 
James first consented to, and then refused. To- 
wards the close of the year James went over to 
France, and contracted a marriage with the Prin- 
cess Magdalene, which was solemnized on the Ist 
of January. The bride was ina consumption when 
he married her, and survived scarcely more than 
six months. But Henry had now no daughter 
whom he wished to offer to his nephew; for 
Mary was disgraced, and the infant Elizabeth 
declared illegitimate; and he seems to have 
considered that to possess himself of Scotland as 
victor, would be preferable to obtaining it by 
alliance. Still his conduct was ostensibly friendly ; 
he sent Sadleir into Scotland with protestations 
to his dear nephew of his stedfast amity, and 
wrged him again to throw off his allegiance to 
“the bishop of Rome.” Nor when James con- 
tracted his second marriage with Mary of Guise, 
does Henry appear openly to have expressed 
dissatisfaction. At this period, the Abbot of 
Arbroath, David Betoun, subsequently Cardinal, 
first comes prominently forward. In 1538 he 
was sent by James on an embassy to Henry, 
and it seems that it was mainly owing to his 
counsels that James continued firm in his an- 
cient faith. All this time, and during the next 
year, the two countries seem to have been in a 
state of armed neutrality; and while Henry 
directs the border landholders to prepare “ail 
suche hable men as you can make and furnishe for 
the warre,” he writes to his dearest brother and 
nephew, expressing his joy at “ your great affec- 
tyon, and-the encrease of the amitie betwene us, 
our realms, and subjecttes.” The following 
tomplaint of Wriothesley is curious :— 




















“And also it shall lyke you tunderstande that 
uppon the arryvall of the said Mr Sadler there wer 
conveyed hither from Scotland sundry litel bookes 
imprinted ; and, amonges other, one intitled ‘ the 
Trompet of Honour,’ wherin in the veray titling ‘in 
the furst front of the boke the King your Maister 
takethe uppon Him a pece of the title of the Kinges 
Majestie, being the King your Maister therin called 
Defensour of the Christien Feith, wherby His Ma- 
jestie shuld have greate cause to think more thenne 
unkindnes, if He wold willingly take his title uppon 
Him. And the conjecture is the more pricking, 
bicause He added therto the Christien Feith, as 
though there shuld be any other then the Christen 
Faithe, whiche semethe to have an other meanyng 
in it thenne oon good Prince canne thinke of an 
other, moche lesse a freende of his freende, or a ne- 
phieu of his uncle, if he wold shewe himself to 
esteme his freendeship.” 


In December 1541 a meeting was appointed 
between Henry and James, to be held at York, 
on the 15th of January, “for mutual comunica- 
tion to be amongis thame, to the encresing of 
all hartlie lufe and favour.” This meeting, how- 
ever, did not take place, and James appears to 
have proposed a reference to the King of France 
as umpire between them. In answer to this 
proposal, Henry declares that, “ In kindness and 
frendly dealyng, we can give no place unto him, 
nor any other;” and while he waives the offer of 
the French king’s arbitration, assures him of“ the 
hartie and tender love we bear unto him,” and 
that “we wolde do him as muche gode and 
honour as he wolde himeelfe.” Yet, at this very 
time a plan was under consideration to cause 
his nephew to be seized, and b t prisoner 
into England. The following address of the 
Privy Council has no date, but it could not have 
been written later than February or March, and 
at this time the plot seems to have been matured, 
and to have received the king’s approbation :— 

“Sir, we have been togither according to your 
commaundement, and have considered the contentes 
of the letter sent from Sir Thomas Wharton, whiche 
conteyneth two pointes, thone a matier touching 
John Heron, whiche is extended in to two braunches, 
thother an overture touching the King of Scottes. 

“ Nowe, Sir, to the seconde, concernyng the King 
of Scottes. Surely, Sir, we take it to be a matier of 
mervelous greate importance, and of suche sort and 
nature, considering it toucheth the taking of the 
person of a King in his oune realme, and by the sub- 
giettes of his uncle, not being in enmytie with Him, 
but resting uppon his answer and the sending of 
commissioners for all matiers whiche hathe been in 
question betwene You, that, onles Your Majeste had 
commanded us vapressly to considre it, we wold have 
been afraid to have thought on suche a matier touch- 
ing a Kinges persone, standing the termes as they 
stande betwene You. 

“ But, Sir, we have also wayed that matier aftre 
our symple wittes and judgmentes accordingly, and 
we fynde in it many difiiculties. 

“ First we considre that the castle, wherunto He 
resortethe, is myles within the gronnde of 
Scotlande. 

“We considre also, that the cuntrey betwene that 
and Englande is so well inhabited, that it shuld be 
very difficile to conveye any suche nomber of men 
to the place, where He shuld be intercepted, but the 
same wold be discovered. 

“We considre again, that Doonfrese, oon of the 
best townes in Scotlande, is in that parte where 
thentreprise shuld be doon; and the cuntrey soo 
inhabited at their backes, that, if it were doon, it 
wold be harde to bring Him ‘thens, specially alyve. 





* Nowe, Sir, for the daungers of it, If the thing 


shuld be attempted, and by treason discovered, as 
we thinke surely it could not bee doon but summe 
Scottes must be of counsail, and the partie theruppon 
taken, and enforced to confesse their purpose; W 

slaunder shuld growe of it, yea, what deadly fode 
shuld ensue of it, Your Majesties highe wisdom can 
moche bettre considre, then we can think or divise. 

“On thother side, if they shuld take Him, it is 
undoubtidly to be thought, that either He shalbe 
rescuede, and the partie also apprehended, or elles 
in the tumult He shalbe in daunger of his lief 
amongesthem. And what perrill and slaunder is in 
either of thise partes, your wisedom can best con- 
sidre. 

“ Therfor, Sir, the daungers and difficulties be soo 
greate herin, and the matier of suche weight, as we 
dare not give our advices to the folowing of it, but 
rather thinke it mete, undre Your Majestes correc- 
tion, that Wharton, who hathe, we thinke, had a 
good meanyng in it, shuld nevertheles surcease, and 
make no living creature privye to any suche mater, 
onles by your commandment, uppon other matier, 
hereafter he shuld be further advertised.” 

These arguments, we may suppose, prevailed, 
for no more is said on this disgraceful subject. 
But James, ignorant of his uncle’s perfidy, still 
writes urgently for peace. Henry, however, 
now prepared to throw off the mask, and caused 
the following letter to be written, most probably 
with a view to his subsequent manifesto :— 

“ The Privy Council to the Archbishop of York. 

“ After owr right harty commendacions to Yowr 
good Lordship. Myndyng to have the Kyngs Ma- 
jesties title to the realme of Scotland more fully 
playnly and clerely set fourth to all the worlde, that 
the justnes of our quarell and demaunde may apere; 
we have apoynted certaigne lerned men to travaille 
in the same. And, forbycawse we know that your 
Lordship in tymes past hath taken som paynes in the 
same thyng, we pray you not only to cawse all your 
old registers and auncient places to be sought, where 
you thynk eny thyng may be founde for the more 
clerer declaration to the world of His Majesties title 
to that realme, and so what shalbe fownd to certifie 
us therof accordyngly; but also to signifie unto us, 
what auncient chartres and monumentes for that 
purpose you have sene, and wher the same are to be 
sought for.t Thus prayeng yow to do with all con- 
venyent expedition, we byd Your Lordship hartely 
farwell.” 

Subsequent letters refer to the assembling of 
the Scots army at Lauder, and their subsequent 
dispersion. ‘This dispersion, and the rout at 
Solway Moss, preyed so deeply on the unhappy 
king’s mind, that ere he could reply to Henry's 
letter respecting the murder of the Somerset 
herald, he was dead,—leaving a newly-born 
daughter inheritrix of his crown and of his mis- 
fortunes. 

The death of James rendered Cardinal Betoun 
the most powerful noble in the kingdom ; and, 
although Arran was the ostensible governor, yet 
all the letters of this period prove how earnestly 
Henry and his council watched the proceedings 
and feared the influence of this wily churchman. 
Scarcely was the infant Mary a month old ere 
proposals were made, indirectly indeed, but cer- 
tainly by Henry’s direction, for her marriage 
with Prince ward. Viscount Lisle writes 
thus the day after her father’s funeral :-— 

“ Remembering the message the said Erle of Arren 
sent unto me by John Herons priest, I thought I had 
good opertunite to question with the said pursuvant 
apart. And, devising of many matters concerning 
the governaunce of the realme, I asked hym where. 


+ This was doubtless-with a view to the manifesto of 
Heary VIII, printed in Hall’s Chronicle, 34 H. VIL. 
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the yonge Princes was kepte, and he said with the 


Quene, and nurssed in her owne chambre. I asked 
hym what devices they had of her for a husband, and 
he said that there was many wise and sadde men that 
wished her to my lorde Prince of England. I asked 
hym what manera man thErle of Arren was, and he 
said that he ys a grett faveorer of the scripture, and 
a man (as he thought) of a very good consience ; and 
showed me that he willed hym to sey unto me, that 
loke what service he coulde do to the Kinge of Eng- 
lond, and yt shulde be at his commandment. Wher- 
uppon I desired hym to do my message unto hym, 
shewing hym that, for the good reporte that I had 
harde of hym, and for his gentell recommendations 
with his message sent unto me by the preiste, I 
wolde wishe that he wolde so remember hym self to 
make an humble petition to the Kinges Majestie, 
my Sovereigne Lorde, that yt might stand with His 
Graces pleasure to take the yonge Princes of Skot- 
land, and to bestowe Her unto my Lorde Prince; 
and in thus doing he shall do hym self a better torne 
than he ys warr of. And the pursevant said that he 
thought yt were possible that he shuld so do, saing 
that he was a sober man and coveted no grett thinges 
of the worlde.” 

The apparently unmeaning question “ where 
the yonge Princess was kepte,” was not asked 
without forethought; for in King Henry’s an- 
swer to Lisle he discloses two plans, for which 
henceforward he laboured unceasingly,—the 
seizure of the young princess, and the destruc- 
tion of Betoun. Surely, Mary of Guise had 
little cause to love the adherents of the reformed 
faith, when, during the very first months of her 
widowhood, they were ceaseless in their plots to 
snatch her infant and only child from her, and 
deprive her of her crown :— 

“ King Henry VIII, to Lisle. 

“Right trusty and right welbiloved Cousin, We 
grete you wel. Lating you wit, that considering with 
Ourself that We doo at this tyme steye our sworde, 
and force lieng on the Bordures, and that We be not 
yet by any certain meane assured that the borderers 
of Scotland shall doo the semblable, We have thought 
that it shuld moche conferre bothe to the surety of 
our Bordures, and to the advauncement of the 
strenght and force of our partie, to have a proclama- 
tion made uppon all our Marches, that whatsoever 
borderure woll come in to you within 15 dayes next 
aftre the making of the same, and promise to stand 
with Us in the first article concerning the getting of 
the child in to our handes, and the governement of that 
realme, subscribing his hande to the same, and also 
that he shal not attempt any displeasure to our 
Realme and subgiettes, the same so cummyng in and 
promising as aforsaid, to be taken as our freende 
to be soo used; and he that woll not soo doo to be 
reputed as an enemye to Us and our purpose in that 
behaulf, and to be used as an enemye as oportunytie 
shall serve for the same. * * Furthermore, you shal 
undrestande that, albeit it is specefied in our former 
letters and instructions to Mr Southwell you and Sir 
Thomas Wharton, that the special cause of thentre- 
prise to be nowe made, uppon the consultation had 
amonges them at Darneton, is to get the chi/d, the 
person of the Cardinal, and of suche as be chief lettes 
of our purpose, and also of the chief holdes and for- 
tresses, in to our handes; yet no mention is made, 
to whom the said castles and fortresses shal in that 
cace be delyvered. Wherfor, like as we have also 
writen to Sir Richard Southwel therin, and willed 
him to signifie our pleasure in the same to the Lordes 
at Darneton, and of thole to geve you advertisment ; 
soo We have thought mete to require you that, in 
cace our 4000 men shal entre uppon the resolution 
of this consultation, you woll instructe all our chief- 
taynes and counsailours, that shal entre, to have 
special regard to that point. And, when it shal come 
in question amonges them, to whose custody any of 
the said fortresses shalbe delyvered, alveit they shal 
in no wise seame to mistrust the Scottes, yet they shal 
bende asmoche as they may, that the same may in dede 
be appointed to summe Englishe man, having also spe- 
cial regard that befor they departe out of the cuntrey, 
they see the said hold furnishid with vitail munition 
ordenaunce and all thinges necessary, according to 
the purpourte of our letters writen to the said Richard 
Southwell accordingly.” 





Among the prisoners taken at Solway Moss 
was the Earl of Cassilis; and his chivalrous 
honour in returning to Henry rather than forfeit 
his word, has been eulogized by many writers, 
and Bishop Burnet compares him to Regulus! 
These State Papers, however, prove that he was 
a base spy and a traitor. Soon afier Cassilis’ 
return, with three other lords, Betoun was thrown 
into prison ; and it seems probable enough that 
secret instructions from Henry to his party in 
Scotland was the cause. But Betoun was too 
powerful for his enemies; the Romish clergy 
refused to perform mass while their cardinal lay 
in prison. After being kept until April, he was 
released ; whether by acquiescence of Henry is 
uncertain, although, from the following minute 
of the Privy Council to Sadleir, it seems that 
he was most anxious to bring over the Cardinal 
to his views :— 

“ And where you write that the Cardynal shewith 
himself still moche desirous to speake with you, His 
Highnes pleasure is, that, if he come to Edinburgh, 
you shall speake with him according to his desire ; 
or if he com not, yet, when this busines shalbe doon, 
that you may have any laisour, you shal repayre to 
him to St Andrewes; and when you shall have hard 
him at lenght, you shall of yourself remembre, and 
inculce unto him, the greate commodities that might 
ensue by theire leaving of Fraunce and the uniteng 
of these two Realmes together, with thincommo- 
dities of the contrary partie; and you shal adde to 
it, of yourself, that you may thinke it wold be harde 
to perswade him to leave Fraunce, bicause he hath 
there a Bishopriche; but you may saye that you 
knowe the clemencye and kindnes of His Majesties 
nature to be suche, that if he woll frankly work, and 
shewe himself to have more regarde in thise thinges 
to the comen we[ale], then to his pryvate commo- 
ditie, and in respect thereof set his benefice in 
Fraunce at nought, you doubt not but he shuld 
shortly have as good or a bettre Bishoprich, then that 
is, in Englande ; wherin if he will frankly and frendly 
byd you, you wold work for hym and be his ministre. 
And what you shal doo in all the premisses, His 
Majestie desirethe you tadvertise Him with all dili- 
gence.” 

These instructions are dated May Ist. What 
answer the Cardinal made to these proposals does 
not appear ; but we know that, in the subsequent 
war, he was the main support of what has been 
termed the French party, but which was, in 
reality, the patriot party, since they fought to 
prevent their infant queen being carried into 
England, and for the independence of their 
country. But Henry could not endure that his 
menaces and proffers of favour should be alike 
rejected by the churchman; and in April, 1544, 
Hertford thus writes to the King :-— 

“ Please it Your Highnes to understonde, that this 
day arryved here with me, thErle of Hertforde, a 
Scottish man called Wysshert, and brought me a 
letter from the Larde of Brunstone, which I sende 
Your Highnes herewith. And, according to his 
request, have take order for the repayre of the saide 
Wysshart to Your Majestie by post, both for the 
delyvere of such letters as he hath to Your Majestie 
from the saide Brunston, and also for the declaration 
of his credence, whiche (as I can perceyve by him) 
consisteth in two poyntes; one is, that the Larde of 
Graunge late Tresourer of Scotlande, the Master of 
Rothers thErle of Rothers eldest son, and John 
Charters, wolde attempte eyther to apprehende or 
slee the Cardynallat some tyme when he shall passe 
thorough the Fyf lande, as he doth sondry tymes to 
St Andrewes ; and, in case they can so apprehende 
him, woll delyver him unto Your Majestie: which 
attemptate he sayeth they wolde enterprise, if they 
knew your Majesties pleasure therein, and what sup- 
portacion and mayntenaunce Your Majestie wolde 
mynister unto them after thexecution of the same, in 
case they shulde be pursewed afterwardes by any of 
theyr ennemyes. The other is, that, in case Your 
Majestie wolde graunt unto them a convenyent 
enterteynement for to kepe 1000 or 1500 men in 
wages for a moneth or two, they, joyning with the 
power of thErle Marsshall, the saide Master of 








Rothers, the Larde of Calder, and others of the 
Lorde Greys frendes, woll take uppon them, at Such 
tyme as Your Majesties armye shalbe in Scotland, j 
distroye the abbey and towne of Arbrogh, being the 
Cardynalles, and all thother Bisshoppes and Abbotte 
houses and countreyes on that syde the water there. 
aboutes, and tapprehende all those whiche they say 
be the pryncipall impugnatours of the amyte bitwey 
Englande and Scotlande ; for the which they shulde 
have a good oportunyte, as they say, when the power 
of the said Busshopps and Abbottes shall resort 
towardes Edenburgh to resist Your Majesties armye, 
And, for thexecution of these thinges, the said 
Wissher sayeth, that the saide Erle Marshall anj 
others afore named woll capitulate with Your Me. 
jestie in writing under theyr handes and seales, afor 
they shall desyr any supplie or ayde of money ¢ 
Your Majesties handes. This is theffect of his ere. 
dence, with other sondry advertisementes of the gre 
contention and devision that is at this present withiy 
the realme of Scotlande, which we doubt not he wol] 
declare unto Your Majestie at good length.” 

What answer Henry returned to this letter 
does not appear: his feelings must, however, 
have been well known, and his principles too, 
for such an atrocious proposition to have been 
so openly made. Meanwhile Cassilis makes g 
journey into England; and, on his return, the 
Privy Council assure him that he shall “ finde 
the sequele of the same, as moche to his benefit 
as he can resonably requyre.” In May, 1545, 
a letter from Cassilis, in cipher, is forwarded to 
the king, most probably containing the offer 
mentioned in the following extraordinary letter, 
addressed by the Privy Council to Hertford, and 
in the handwriting of secretary Paget :— 

After our most harty commendacions unto Your 
good Lordshippe. It may lyke the same to under 
stand that the Kinges Majestie, having of late sene 
certain lettres sent from thErle of Casseles unto 
Mr Sadleyr; the one conteynyng an offre for the 
kyllyng of the Cardinall, if His Majestie woold haw 
it done, and woold promise, when it wer don, a re 
ward; the other excuseyng the chaunge of theyr 
purpose for sendyng of one from them to mete with 
Mr Sadleyr uppon the Borders, and requyring that 
John Forster, who they say beyng prisoner may cum 
well without suspicion, shuld be sent to commyn with 
them, and aswell to signifie unto them the Kinges 
Majesties pleasure towards them, as to here agayn 
what they woold do for theyr partes: To the furst 
poynt His Majestie hath willed us to signifie unto 
your Lordship, that His Highnes, reputing the fact 
not mete to be set forward expressely by His Majestie, 
will not seme to have to do in it; and yet not mis 
lykyng the offre, thinkyth good that Mr” Sadleyr, to 
whom that lettre was addressed, should write to thErle 
of the recept of his lettre conteynyng such an offre, 
which he thinketh not convenient to be communicated 
to the Kinges Majestie: mary, to write to hym what 
hé thynketh of the matter, (he shall say) that if he 
wer in thErle of Casseles place, and wer as able to 
do His Majestie good service there, as he knowyth 
hym to be, and thynkyth a right good will in hym 
to do it, he would surely do what he could for thex- 
ecution of it, beleving veryly to do thereby not only 
acceptable service to the King’s Majestie, but also a 
speciall benefite to the realme of Scotland, and 
woold trust veryly the Kinges Majestie woold con- 
sidre his service in the same; as you doubt not, of 
his accustomed goodnes to them which serve him, 
but he woold do the same to hym.” 

Was there ever a more atrocious bargaining 
about murder among the banditti of “ Papistical” 
Spain and Italy? and yet to this document we 
find appended the names of Suffolk, Wriothesley, 
Russel, and Essex! Hertford promptly replies: 

“ And, whereas we have perceyved Your Majesties 
pleasure signified unto me, the said Erle, by letter 
from the Lordes of Your Highnes Counsaill, not only 
for the sending into Scotland Thomas Forster to 
conferr with thErlls of Angwishe, Glencarne, and 
Cassells, George Dowglas, and others, according to 
the said Erle of Casselles desire, by his lettes 
wrytten to me, Sir Rauf Sadlyer, in that behalf, but 
also what Your Majesties pleasure is, that I the said 
Sir Rafe shall wryte agayne to the said Erle of Cassela 
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in the matier touching the Cardynall, I the said Erle 
of Hertforde have sent for the said Thomas Forster, 
uppon whose arryvall Your Majesties pleasure in 
those two poyntes shalbe accomplished accordingly.” 

Thomas Forster, having returned from his 
mission,— 

“Saith that, many and sondry tymes, George 
Dowglas said to him, that such men as have pro- 
mysed to be true to the Kyng are greatly desierus 
to knowe what the Kinges goodnes shuld be unto 
theym, yf yt shuld chaunce Scotland to have the 
overhand of England, they taking his part and setting 
furthe his affayres, who being then knowen to followe 
his desires might not tarry in Scotland, and therfore 
are desierus to kno howe they shuld be used in suche 
cases. He saith also, that the said George Dowglas 
willed him to tell my Lord Lieutenaunt that, uf the 
Kyng wold have the Cardynall dead, yf His Grace 
wold promyse a good reward for the doing therof, so 
that the reward were knowen what yt shuld be, the 
countrey being lawles as yt ys, he thinketh that that 
adventure wold be proved ; for he saith the comen 
sayng ys, that the Cardynall ys thonly occasion of 
the warre, and ys smally beloved in Scotland; and 
then yf he were ded by that meanes, howe that re- 
ward shuld be paid; but he saith, yf that reward 
were promysed, yf the thing were put in adventure 
and not don, there shuld be no reward given, nor 
non demaunded.” 

Next comes a letter from Sadleir, in which it 
is difficult to decide whether the disgusting cant, 
or cool premeditation of murder, is most hor- 
rible :— 

“After my right hartie commendations. I have 
received your letters by Robert Lyster this bearer, 
with also your letters addressed to the Kinges Ma- 
jestie, whiche shalbe dispeched hens to His Highnes 
with suche spede as appertayneth. 

“In oone parte of your saide letters I note chieflie 
that certayn gentilmen beyng your freendes have 
offered, for a small summe of money, to take him oute 
of the waye, that hathe been the hole woorker of all 
your myschief, and the principall impediment and 
lett of all good purposes there, so that they myght be 
sure to have the Kinges Majestie their good lorde, 
and that His Majestie woolde rewarde them for the 


same. 

“Of this I judge that you meane the Cardinall, 
whome I knowe to be somuche blynded with his 
owne affection to Fraunce, that, to please the same, he 
seeth not, but utterly contempnyth, all thinges tend- 
ing to the weale and benefite of his owne countrey ; 
and in dede hitherto he hathe been the onelie cause 
and woorker of all your myschief, and wooll, if he 
continewe, be undoubtedlie the utter ruyne and con- 
fusion of the same. Wherfore I am of your opinion, 
and, as you wryte, thinke it to be acceptable service to 
God to take hym oute of the waye, whiche in suche sorte 
doothe not onelie asmuche as in him is to obscure the 
glorie of God, but also to confounde the common weale 
of his owne countrey. And, albeit the Kinges Majestie, 
whose gracioux nature and goodness I knowe wooll 
not, I am sure, have to doo ne meddle with this 
matier touching your saide Cardinall, for soundrie 
considerations, yet, if you could so worke the matier 
with those gentlemen your freendes, whiche have 
made that offer, that it maye take effect, yow shall 
undoubtedly doo therin good service bothe to God 
and to His Majeste, and a singuler benefite to your 
countrey. Wherfore, lyke as if I were in your place, 
itshulde be the first thing I woolde earnestlie attempt, 
thinking therby, for the respectes aforsaide, chieflie 
to please God, and to doo good to my countrey, so I 
shall give yow myne advise to travaile in the same 
effectuallie with the saide gentlemen your freends, 
and to cause them to putt the matier in execution ; 
assurying yow that I knowe the Kinges Majesties 
honour liberalitie and goodnes to be suche (whiche 
also is not unknowen to yow), as yow maye be sure 
His Majestie wooll so liberallie rewarde them that 
doo His Highness honest service [!] as they shall have 
good cause to be contented. And, if thexecution of 
this matier doo rest onelie uppon the rewarde of the 
Kinges Majestie to suche as shalbe the executers of 
the same, I praye yow advertise me, what rewarde 
they doo requyer, and if it be not unreasonable, 

I have been in your countrey for the christen 
seale that I beare [!] to the common weale of the 
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same, I wooll undertake it shalbe payed immedi- | 
atelie uppon the acte executed, thoughe I doo myselfe 
beare the charge of the same, whiche I woolde thinke 
well imployed. For surelie, if he were taken a waye, | 
who is the roote of all your myserie, your countrey | 
woolde soone floorishe with Goddes woorde and his | 
trouthe, and” &c. 


Still the sentenced Cardinal lived on; and | 
Henry, in September, as though in despair of | 
his already hired assassins completing their task, 
thus writes to Hertford, through the medium of 
the Privy Council :— 

“ And, where by your sayd letters yow advertise 
of certain Frenchmen of Lorges bande, which have 
allredye rendered them selfes unto yow desiring to 
know his Majestes pleasure whatt yow shall doo if 
any greater nomber of them shall sue to make the 
lyke submission; His Majeste, thinking it scarsly 
good policye to give credite to any men of thatt na- 
tion, with whom His Highnes hath mortall warres, 
except some thing was by them fyrst doone thatt 
might give good occasion thereunto, thinketh good 
thatt, if they shall make any meanes to yow for that 
purpose, you shall give them such awnswer as is 
aforsayd, and therfore advise them to doo some 
notable damage or displeasure to thenemyes before 
ther cummyng there; as trapping or kylling the 
Cardinall, Lorges, the Governor, or some other man 
of estimation, whereby it may appere that they beare 
the hartye good mynde to sarve in deed ; which thing 
if they shall have doon, your Lordshipp may promyse 
them nott only to accept ther service, butt also to 
give them such rewarde, as they shall have good 
cause to be therwith right well contented.” 





But no Frenchman adventured; Betoun re- 
mained in safety at St. Andrew’s during the 
whole winter: at length, on the 29th of May, 
1546, Lindsay sent the following letter to 
Wharton :— 

© Schir, to advertische zou, this Satterday be tuix 
5 howris and 6 in ye mornyng ye Cardinale is slane in 
ye castell off Sanctandrose be Normond Leslie in this 
maner: at ye cumin in of ye masonis and workmen in 
ye place to yeir wark, Normond Leslie, and thre wyth 
hym enterit, and efter hym James Melwyn, and thre 
men wyth hym fenzit veir selfis to have spoken with 
ye Cardinale, and efter yame comme ye zoung Lard 
of Grange, and 8 men wyth hym, all in geyr (armor) ; 
quhilk ye porter stoppit to lat in, quhill ane of yame 
straik hym with ane knyff and kest hym in ye fowse 
(fosse). Incontinent ya schote furtht all ye workmen 
and closit ye zet, syne sowght ye chalmeris, and 
schote furth all ye howsald men, as yai gat yame, 
naikit. Ye Cardinale herand ye dinne in his chal- 
mer, comme furtht, and was passand to ye blokhouse 
heid to heyr quhat it was. Normond Leslie and his 
cumpanye met hym in ye turnpyk (staircase) yer 
oft, and slew hym; yerefter ya have depeschet ye 
place of all men yer in till, excep ye Governouris 
sonne, his prest, and serwand, and ye Cardinalis 
chalmer child. Ye common bell of ye town rang, 
ye provust and town gaderit to ye nowmer of three 
or fower hundreth men, and comme to ye castell, 
quhill Normond Leslie and his cumpanye comme to 
ye wall heid, and sperit quhat ya desirit to se, ane 
deid man. Incontinent ya brocht ye Cardinale deid 
to ve wall heid, in ane payr of schetis, and hang hym 
over ye wall be ye tane arme and ye tane fute, and bad 
ye pepill se yer thar God. This Johnne of Douglas 
of Edinburth, Hew Douglas Ayr, schew me, and 
Maister Johnne Douglas, quhilk was in Sanct Andros 
and saw ye sam wyth yarene. As ze think cause, 
do yer efter; bot at this tyme I consale zou not hwk 
wyth trawale, for ye alteration wilbe grete in this 
realme. Bukton hes forbidden me to bring ye wright 
ellis, Wyer novellis is nane heyr, bot I fynd Mr 
James Foster, and yamg yat pertinis my Lord Go- 
vernour, wile content men in this toun. 

Zowr Serwand, 
James Lynpesay. 
Writyng this Satterday at midnycht. 

“Sande Drummond consallis zou to cum to my 
Lord of Anguis incontinent, quha is now in Tem- 
tallon, for yer will be grete disposition of benefice 
at this tyme. I depechit this lad by Sonday at 9 
howris. 

“ Schir, cum furtht and mak na tary ; J find few 





displesit of his deid; now is ye tyme to schaw xour 
self ane wisman ; perawentue ze ma have proffet zour 
self, or ellis ze wark ewill.” 

The brutality of this letter is worthy its sub- 


| ject; and the joy of King Henry, in being at 


last freed from his dreaded enemy, breaks out 
in “ harty commendations” to ‘the Master of 
Rothers and the Lard of Grange,” in the official 
instructions sent to the Admiral Tyrrel. 

It is a singular fact, that the participation of 
Henry in this murder seems not even to have 
been suspected by contemporary historians. Nor 
have modern historians, previously to Mr. Tytt- 
ler, been better informed. A mere inference 


| may be drawn, indeed, from the answer to Hert- 


ford, in Hayne’s State Papers ; but for that mass 
of evidence which traces this murder almost 
from its first suggestion to its completion, we are 
indebted to the present collection. 





The Life of Edward Jenner, M.D. §c.; with 
Illustrations of his Doctrines, and Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence. By John 
Baron, M.D. 2 vols. Colburn. 

Suaxesreare has put into the mouth of Hamlet 

some doubt of a great man’s memory outliving 

his life half a year; and adds, as a foundation 
for any possible hope, “ but by’r lady, he must 
build churches then.”” Dr. Jenner, we adinit, 
left the building of churches to parliamentary 
commissioners, but he did perform certain other 
good works, conferring strong claims on the re- 
collections of mankind: yet we very seriously 
apprehend that Dr. Baron has delayed the com- 
pletion of his work somewhat beyond “the 
memory of man,” as it now runs; and that his 
pious labour will not meet with that pecuniary 
reward, which his industry and his conscientious 
discharge of his duty as a biographer merit. In 
these railroad times, reputations are becoming 
hourly more short-lived. Heir does not thrust 
out heir, nor wave displace wave, more rapidly, 
than invention supersedes invention, and opinion 

overturns opinion. It is no longer, indeed, a 

paradox to say, that a man may live to become 

his own posterity, and look back upon the 
thoughts and actions of his prime and vigour of 

manhood, as on things of a remote antiquity. A 

brief interval of fifteen years only has elapsed 

since Jenner ceased to be numbered among the 
living; but we apprehend, that except as re- 
spects the few survivors among his personal 
friends, no greater interest generally prevails 
concerning the particulars of his personal life, 

than might be gratified by a single column of a 

biographical dictionary. 

If we are right in this our conjecture, Dr. 
Baron has done wisely in dedicating the bulk 
of his volumes to the questions connected with 
vaccination, and bestowing all his efforts to illus- 
trate the promulgation of that great discovery, 
It was, ied the one event of its author's life; 
and it still stands upon grounds sufficiently de- 
bateable to awaken attention, through its influ- 
ence on the self-love of the reader. This view, 
also, of the life of Jenner, is not without the ad- 
vantage of a moral “to point the tale ;” for if 
he had done no more for mankind than is involv- 
ed in the example he afforded of steadfastness of 
purpose, of patient industry, and inflexible per- 
severance in the pursuit of an apprehended good, 
under every difficulty, he would have bequeath- 
ed a sufficient legacy to his species, to have enti- 
tled him to an affectionate memorial. To us, 
however, this absorption of his moral and intel- 
lectual nature, in his glories as a discoverer, is a 
disappointment. Influential as his discovery has 
been on human happiness, and on the social 
position of its author, and much as it pre-occu- 
pied his thoughts and time, that event was, in a 
certain sense, but an episode in his life—a corol- 
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lary of the long years of training and of labour, 
by which original powers of the first class were 
applied to the pursuit of physiological truth. 
The memory of the man has, in fact, been over- 
laid, by the vast benefit and importance of his 


services to humanity—they have hid, rather | 


than illustrated, the qualities out of which they 
sprang. This is also the opinion of Dr. Baron. 
The ordinary estimate formed of the discoverer 
of vaccination has been, that he was a man who, 
being placed by circumstances in the position to 
witness a singular fact, in itself sufficiently ob- 
vious, had the luck, or the acuteness, to turn it 
to a practical advantage; and we ourselves can 
bear testimony, that many of his professional 
contemporaries, who were personally unac- 
quainted with the man, thought of him much to 
that effect. 
Columbus's egg applies in all its foree. The ori- 
ginal germ of the Jennerian discovery—the one 
fact upon which everything turned—was not only 
rather extensively known, but was even pressed 
by Jenner himself on the attention of the first 
physiologists of his day. _ Why, then, did it not 
arrest their attention? Simply because the de- 
velopement of its scientific and social conse- 
quences required the exercise ofall those very rare 


intellectual excellencies which constitute what is | 


called genius. These Jenner possessed in a high 
degree ; but their ostensible application to a very 


limited range of inquiry, reduced them, in public | 


estimation, to the apparent dimensions of the 
mere practical process which was its result; and 
thus his Baconian comprehension and distinct- 
ness of philosophical vision—the instinctive jus- 
tice of his appreciations of philosophical facts— 
the immediate causes that led to its discovery — 
were evidenced to the world, only in the vexa- 
tious contentions he was compelled to maintain 
on a single speciality. 

Not so with his friend and professional in- 
structor, John Hunter. ‘The wider range which 
circumstances gave to his professional inquiries, 
and which constituted him, in no trifling degree, 
the creator of his science, called into the fullest 
evidence his native powers and resources, in all 
their amplitude. In teaching mankind the laws 
of organic life, he compelled them to feel, and 
to own his intellectual superiority. Between 
Hunter and his favourite pupil, there was much 
in common. Jenner was a full participator in 
his master’s views, and Hunter acknowledgedin 
him a kindred genius. Their correspondence in 
after-life was active; and Jenner continued his 
assistance in the labours of the school by obser- 
vations, experiments, and original speculations, 
directed to the developement of its favourite ob- 
jects. Trained under such a chief, and possess- 
ing an equally ardent love of nature, it is not to 
be doubted, that in whatever circumstances of 
professional life Jenner had been thrown, he 
would have made for himself a great name in 
science; and had he accepted a proposal which 
was made to him, to join Hunter in the business 
of lecturing, he could not but have become more 
favourably known to the medical world, than he 
was as the provincial practitioner and discoverer 
of vaccination. 

Without making an inadequate and unsatis- 
factory comparison between these men, we may 
state, that there is one quality among those 
necessary to the advancement of scientific truth, 
which Jenner seems to us to have possessed in a 

eater degree than his master—imagination. 

n these days, one is almost afraid to speak of 
this attribute in its application to science. At 
the present moment, an unregulated and per- 
verted fancy is, in more than one department, 
degrading the pursuit of natural science, by 
mixing with it such absurd mysticism and char- 
datanerie, that imagination shows more like an 
enemy thana friend totruth. Yet, in all scientific 


Against this opinion, the fable of | 


investigations, even the most rigorously correct, 
imagination must act in advance of reason, to 
illumine its path, and direct its march. Great 
truths must be anticipated, and, as it were, 
divined, or they could not become subjects for 
| examination: a fanciful analogy is the frequent 
| clue that leads to the perception, or the elimina- 
tion of a fact, or a law. There is, indeed, almost 
| as much imagination in the Newtonian system 
| of the universe, or in the Atomic theory, as in 
| the epics of a Homer or a Milton. ‘The natural 
| temperament of Jenner was truly poetic. His 
| mental vision ranged freely over nature, dwelling 
| with fondness and delight upon everything that 
is beauteous and harmonious, as well in the 
| moral as in the physical world. His ordinary 
| conversation was eminently suggestive; and a 
word casually dropped, would lead him through 
| long trains of ingenious speculation, or of lumi- 
| nous details, concerning some law of nature— 
; some point of science—some fact to be establish- 
| ed—some doubt to be cleared. Jenner was, in 
truth, a born naturalist; for his lore was all 
| founded in his affections. It was not a mere 
catalogue of names, an arranged Hortus siccus, 
| the caput mortuum of a science; but a theory of 
living, moving nature, jn all its relations and all 
its bearings, such as is only attainable by that 
personal contact with the objects, which a true 
love of them can alone produce. 

But the life of Jenner afforded yet another 
| point of view, still more attractive in contempla- 
' tion, and more valuable as an example. He 
, was eminently amiable in all his social relations. 
| With a calm temper, and the gentlest disposi- 
| tion, he possessed the warmest affections, and 
| the clearest sense of the obligations of truth and 
justice. To the ardour of genius he added not 
its explosive passions. Neither avaricious, nor 
cursed with ambition, his labours were solely 
| prompted by the utility of their end. He was 
therefore proportionately patient of contradic- 
tion; and not even the virulent and personal 
opposition he experienced in the propagation of 
his great discovery, was sufficient to disturb his 
equanimity beyond the passing moment. His 
leading moral characteristic was simplicity—the 
true and distinctive attribute of intellectual supe- 
riority. His conversation, rich as it was in scien- 
tific facts, was unpretending and playful; and 
was rendered still more attractive by its naive 
reflection of the reigning feeling of the moment. 
His humour (and he was keenly susceptible of 
the humorous) was refined and light; and his 
satire good-natured, gay, and harmless; while 
a strong dash of constitutional melancholy threw 
in its occasional touch of pathos and of senti- 
ment, to temper, to shade, and to vary its tone. 
It was this his constitutional disposition, which 
definitively determined his place in society ; and, 
with a full consciousness of his own medical re- 
sources and professional advantages, as a known 
and favoured scholar of the greatest physiologist 
of his day, tied him down to the obscure and 
wearisome labours of country practice. In that 
sphere all his intellectual and moral qualities 
found a fit scope for their exercise; and when 
the duties imposed on him, by a sense of the vast 
blessing to humanity intrusted to his keeping 
and patronage, finally called him into public 
life, it required all his benevolence and conscience 
to force him, for a while, from his retreat, and 
induce him to encounter the turmoil and con- 
finement of a great city. 

Such was the man as he was known in the 
intimacy of friendship, and such we should have 
delighted to have seen him traced in a full-length 
portrait. The perusal of a biography of this caste 
is not only a source of infinite amusement,—for 
the natural must always please,—but of consider- 
able utility. In a state of society like that in 
which we live, a demonstration of the beauty 








of simplicity in character, a portraiture of the 
dignity of nature’s aristocracy, and the intringig 
worth of the man, as contrasted with the frippery 
of social distinctions, invigorates and frecher 
all that is best in youthful aspirations; and ag 
example of the happiness which is compatible 
with moderate views and simple pleasures, is g 
lesson of which even the strongest may stand ip 
need, amidst the temptations of an artificial 
civilization, That Dr. Baron would willingly 
have expatiated on such a theme, and that -he 
would have done it ably, may be collected from 
the way in which the few pages of his volumes, 
which are dedicated to the private life of his 
subject, are executed. But with the nature of 
things there is no contesting; and exclusively 
of the indisposition of the present generation to 
enter into the poetry of such a character as that 
of Jenner, the major interests of society required 
that the subject should be treated in a more pro- 
fessional manner; and that the work should 
rather be a critical history of vaccination, than 
a life of its discoverer. We shall therefore ex- 
tract, for the use of those of our readers who are 
not professionally interested in the work itself, a 
few passages in which Dr. Baron has endeavoured 
to give some notion of the man, in his more uni- 
versal aspect. As to the merely medical matter, 
we may state that it contains a full and compre- 
hensive view of the opinions and doctrines of 
Jenner on the subject of vaccination, and a clear 
statement of the value of that discovery asa 
security against small-pox, together with the 
leading causes of the doubts and difficulties with 
which that simple fact has hitherto been so much 
obscured. 

“Dr. Jenner’s personal appearance to a stranger 
at first sight was not very striking; but it was im. 
possible to observe him, even for a few moments, 
without discovering those peculiarities which distin. 
guished him from all others. This individuality 
became more remarkable the more he was known; 
and all the friends who watched him longest, and 
have seen most of his mind and of his conduct, with 
one voice declare, that there was a something about 
him which they never witnessed in any other man. 
The first things that a stranger would remark were 
the gentleness, the simplicity, the artlessness of his 
manner. ‘There was a total absence of all ostenta- 
tion or display ; so much so, that in the ordinary in- 
tercourse of society he appeared as a person who had 
no claims to notice. He was perfectly unreserved, 
and free from all guile. He carried his heart and 
his mind so openly, so undisguisedly, that all might 
read them. You could not converse with him, you 
could not enter his house nor his study, without 
seeing what sort of man dwelt there. His profes. 
sional avocations and the nature of his pursuits 
obliged him to conduct his inquiries in a desultory 
way. At no period of his life could he give himself 
up to continued or protracted attention to one object: 
there was, nevertheless, a steadiness in working out 
his researches, amid all the breaks and interruptions 
which he met with, that can only belong to minds 
constituted as his was. * * In prosecuting his inver 
tigations into unexplored regions, analogy was his 
favourite guide. This method is charactenistic of all 
original minds; and although it is often carried too 
far, it has been, when duly and cautiously followed, 
the parent of some of the greatest inventions. * * 
He had not derived much aid from those helps which 
wise men have devised for keeping the intellect in 
its proper course while searching for truth ; and to 
this cause we may probably ascribe some of the 
errors into which, it must be confessed, he occasion- 
ally fell. His analogies were sometimes hurried 
forward on the wings of imagination ; and, of course, 
were not always accurate or conclusive. His lan- 
guage, too, on scientific subjects, though for the most 
part remarkably simple and precise, was, on some 
occasions, of too figurative a cast. * * In witnessing 
the variety of external things, and in marking their 
properties, he seems to have a mind much 
allied to the pure and unsophisticated character of 
some of our old English worthies; and were I to 
attempt to find associates with whom he would in a 
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especial. manner have assimilated, I think I should 
to link him in triple union with honest Isaak 
Walton and the pious and engaging Evelyn. * * 
His habits were in perfect accordance with the un- 
affected simplicity of his mind ; and never, probably, 
did there exist an individual to whom the pomp and 
ceremony, which are so pleasing to many, would have 
been more burdensome. Unrestrained by the for- 
mality and reserve of artificial society, he loved to 
enjoy that freedom, in his intercourse with his friends, 
which was always gratifying to them, and congenial 
to his own taste. In his latter years he was not a 
yery early riser; but he always spent some part of 
his time in his study before he appeared at the break- 
fast table. When in London and at Cheltenham, 
he generally assembled his scientific and literary 
friends around him at this hour. Some came for the 
easure of his conversation ; some to receive instruc- 
tion in the history and practice of vaccination. In 
the country, where his guests were generally his own 
immediate connexions or his intimate friends, the 
originality of his character came out in the most 
engaging manner. He almost always brought some 
intellectual offering to the morning repast. A new 
fact in natural history, a fossil, or some of the results 
of his meditations, supplied materials for conversa- 
tion; but, in default of these, he would produce an 
epigram, or a fugitive jeu d’esprit; and did not dis- 
dain even a pun when it came in his way. His mirth 
and gaiety, except when under the pressure of do- 
mestic calamity or bodily illness, never long forsook 
him ; and even in his old age, the facility with which 
he adapted his conversation and his manners to the 
most juvenile of his associates was truly interesting. 
To have seen and heard him at such times, one could 
‘hardly believe that he was advanced in years, or that 
these years had been crowded with events so im- 
portant. Though thus kind, and free, and familiar, 
there was nothing of levity in his deportment ; and, 
when occasion required, he could well sustain the 
dignity of his name and station. In the drawing- 
room at St. James’s he chanced to overhear a noble 
lord, who was high in office, mentioning his name, 
and repeating the idle calumny which had heen pro- 
pagated concerning his own want of confidence in 
yaccination, in consequence of his acting as has been 
already stated in the case of his son Robert. He, 
with the greatest promptitude and decision, refuted 
the charge and abashed the reporter. His person 
was not known to the noble lord, but with entire 
composure he advanced to his lordship, and looking 


fully in his face, calmly observed, ‘lam Dr. Jenner.’ 
-The effect of this well-timed rebuke was instanta- 


neous. The noble lord, though ‘made of sterner 
stuff’ than most men, immediately retreated, and left 
Jenner in possession of the field. As he knew how 
to comport himself with men of elevated rank, he 
could condescend to his inferiors in the most bene- 
yolent and gracious manner. He loved to visit and 


.to converse with them; to observe their domestic 


habits, and the little peculiarities in language or de- 
meanour which different districts exhibit; but he 
especially delighted in discovering any traces of ori- 
ginality, any indications of that vivida vis animi which 
might with a little help enable the possessor to emerge 
Young Worgan, who be- 
came tutor to his eldest son, was fostered by him in 
this way, and there are many others still living who 
have equally partaken of his encouragement and of 
his bounty. * * Every indication of talent or genius, 
in whatever situation found, was sure to gain his 
notice and consideration. I remember to have seen 
him, a short time before his death, listening with great 


‘attention to the demonstrations of a very humble 


lecturer on astronomy. * * It ought at the same 
time to be mentioned, that neither Dr. Jenner's pre- 
vious education nor his habits gave him a relish for 
any of the branches of pure science. He seemed to 
have a peculiar horror of arithmetical questions. He 
was often jocular on this defect in his nature ; and I 


believe he frequently paid severely for it; as he 


would rather attend toanything than pounds,shillings, 
and pence. A neighbour was once expending a great 
many words to draw his attention to some affairs of 
this kind. He expressed himself perfectly satisfied ; 
but not so his neighbour. He continued to dwell 
upon the different items till Jenner's patience became 
exhausted ; and he exclaimed that he would rather 
look for an hour at a mite through a microscope than 


search of subjects for observation. 
never passed a butcher’s shop without a peep at its | 
contents: because he often found something to illus- 
trate his views of comparative anatomy and patho- | 
logy. He generally carried a large pocket-book with | 
him; and recorded his thoughts as they occurred. | 
He very often also adopted another practice, namely, 
that of writing his reflections on detached scraps and 
fragments of paper; and many, consequently, have 
either perished or been rendered useless for want of 
connexion: these ‘ disjecta membra’ being not very 
susceptible of arrangement or combination by any 
other than the mind which produced them. * * 


“The discovery of vaccination, though pregnant 
with consequences, calculated from their magnitude 
to dazzle and bewilder the strongest intellect, was 
ushered into the world with singular modesty and 
humilitv. * But Dr. Jenner was not only humble 
in all that concerned this, the greatest incident of his 
life; he continued so after success had crowned his 
labours, and after applause greater than most men 
can bear had been bestowed upon him. This most 
estimable quality was visible at all times ; but it was 
particularly conspicuous when he was living in fami- 
liar intercourse with the inhabitants of his native | 
village. If the reader could in imagination accom- 
pany me with him to the dwellings of the poor, and 
see him kindly and heartily inquiring into their wants, 
and entering into all the little details of their do- 
mestic economy ; or if he could have witnessed him 
listening with perfect patience and good humour to 
the history of their maladies, he would have seen an 
engaging instance of untiring benevolence. He never 
was unwilling to receive any one, however unseason- 
able the time may have been. Such were his habits, 
even to the latest period of his life. I scarcely know 
any part of his character that was more worthy of 
imitation and unqualified respect than that to which 
I have alluded. I have never seen any person in 
any station of life in whom it was equally manifest ; 
and when it is remembered that he was well ‘stricken 
in years ;’ that he had been a most indefatigable and 
successful labourer in the cause of humanity; and 
that he might have sought for a season of repose, 
and the uncontrolled disposal of his own time, the 
sacrifices which he made are the more to be valued. 
In the active and unostentatious exercise of kindness 
and charity he spent his days; and he seemed ever 
to feel that he was one of those ‘ qui se natos ad ho- 
mines juvandos, tutandos, conservandos arbitrantur.’ 
** He had both an inquisitive and an original mind ; 
and it was always open to instruction, from whatever 
quarter it came. He seldom failed, either when 
writing to his professional brethren, or when con- 
versing with them, to start some subject for their 
consideration. I have known him often dictate to 
his young friends problems in physiology, pathology, 
or natural history, for their investigation; at the 
same time giving them some important information 
which he had previously ascertained by his own in- 
quiries. Some of the pathological questions, which 
it has been my lot to discuss, originated in this way, 
and were prosecuted with his fostering help. * * 


“It has been scen, that notwithstanding the per- 
sonal influence that Dr. Jenner had with foreign 
states, he had next to none at home. He never 
succeeded in procuring an appointment for any of 
his relatives or friends. Ele mentioned that all his 
attempts to get a living for his nephew George had 
failed, though addressed to quarters where they 
might, without presumption, have been expected to 
have met with attention and success. This neglect 
hurt him deeply. He once said to me, ‘ This ought 
to be known. You must give them a hard one; and 
I will find an eagle’s quill and whet the nib for | 
— - > | 

“Tt will afford an instructive lesson to the younger | 
members of his own profession, to witness the un- | 
diminished energy with which this venerable man 
cultivated scientific and professional studies almost 
to the last hour of his existence. In his comparative | 
retirement at Berkeley, his engagements were of a 
different nature from what they were at Cheltenham. 
On looking over his note books, which he kept with | 
considerable regularity, I am astonished that at his 








| 
| 
| 
| 





advanced age, and with so many momentous affairs | 


have his time taken up with such things. Whether | pressing upon his mind, he should have been able 
in the country or in town, his eye was constantly in | to chronicle with such perseverance so many obser- 
He seldom or | vations. * * 


“ Jenner stood in a position never before occu- 
pied by mortal man ; having been the instrument in 
the hands of a gracious Providence, of influencing, 
in a most remarkable degree, the destinies of his 
species. He lived at a time when the whole of the 
civilised world was ravaged by a war of almost un- 
equalled ferocity. Before he left the stage he had 
the supreme gratification of knowing, that his dis- 
covery had been the means of saving more millions 
of lives than had been sacrificed during the murder- 
ous conflict. If we look at the origin of this dis- 
covery from its first dawning in his youthful mind at 
Sodbury, and trace it through its subsequent stages 
—his meditations at Berkeley—his suggestions to his 
great master, John Hunter—his conferences with 
his professional brethren in the country—his hopes 
and fears, as his inquiries and experiments en- 
couraged or depressed his anticipations—and, at 
length, the triumphant conclusion of more than 
thirty years’ reflection and study, by the successful 
vaccination of his first patient, Phipps; we shall find 


| atrain of preparation never exceeded in any scientific 
| enierprise ; and in some degree commensurate with 


the great results by which it has been followed. * * 

“On the other side, let us remember his trials, 
his mortifications, the attempts to depreciate his dis- 
covery and to check its progress, together with the 
personal injuries which he endured from those who 
affected to do him honour, and we shall find many 
things to counterbalance the homage and gratitude 
which he derived from other sources. Under all 
these changes, he sustained the equanimity and con- 
sistency of his character ; humble when lauded and 
eulogised, patient and forbearing when suffering 
wrong; and, if it be an assured sign of a worthy 
and generous spirit to be amended by distinction and 
renown, no man ever gave stronger proofs of possess- 
ing such a spirit. 

“ Again, we have to view him in the character of 
a physician, exercising all the resources of a painful 
and anxious profession with extraordinary humanity, 
ability, and perseverance ; cultivating his beautiful 
taste for natural history and all the poetry of life, in 
connexion with labours so arduous and important. 
While interpreting nature, he enjoyed a pleasure 
surpassed by none of his predecessors; but he did 
not rest there, and might have exclaimed with the 
great Linneus, O quaM CONTEMPTA RES EST HOMO 
NISI SUPRA HUMANA SE EREXERIT ! 

“ As a husband, a father, a friend, a master, he 
may challenge comparison with any of his fellow- 
mortals. His domestic duties, as many traits in 
these volumes show, were invariably exercised with 
a degree of kindness, consideration, and delicacy, 
never exceeded. His attachment to his friends knew 
no variation or interruption, and even when his mind 
was almost overpowered by the pressure of his public 
engagements, he always found leisure to maintain 
and cherish his relations with them. * * 

“He was invariably courteous and generous to 
the stranger ; ‘ compassionate to the afflictions of all, 
showing that his heart was like the noble tree, which 
is wounded itself when it gives the balm.’ He 
readily pardoned and remitted offences, proving that 
his mind was raised above injury, and could not be 
reached by the shafts of malignity. Finally, he laid 
down his life while continuing his efforts to do good 
to his fellow-creatures ; grateful to God for the signal 
mercies which He had vouchsafed to man through 
him.” 

In the course of the work, references are made 
to scientific papers and notes; and specimens 
are afforded of Jenner's correspondence. These 
are of a nature to awaken a hae for more of 
the same stamp. Both teem with facts and 
hints, which should not be lost to science; and 
the letters have, besides, considerable autobiogra- 
phical value. They might form a volume equally 
acceptable to the professional and the general 
reader; and we hope Dr. Baron will not lose 
sight of this portion of his biographical duties, 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS OF INDIA. 

Topography of Assam. By J. M‘Cosh. Printed 
by order of Government. Calcutta, Hutt- 
man. 

History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics 
of Eastern India. Vol. I. * Behar and Shaha- 
bad.’ Vol. II. ‘ Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, and 
Dinajepoor.” By Montgomery Martin, Esq. 
&c. Allen & Co. 

Tue statistical survey of India undertaken by 

Dr. Buchanan in 1807 was commenced on a 

scale too extensive to be successful; at the end 

of seven years, after an expenditure of more than 

30,000/., it was prematurely brought to a close, 

and the information thus collected was locked up 

in the India House, and as much lost to the 
world as if it had never existed, until it was dis- 
interred by the industry of Mr. Martin. If 
skilful condensation and arrangement had been 

i age to labour and research, Mr. Martin’s 

volumes would have been greatly increased in 

value and proportionately diminished in size. 

We have often borne willing testimony to the 

value of this gentleman’s exertions in the neg- 

lected field of colonial statistics, and if we are 
more chary of praise now than heretofore, it is 
because we cannot but fear that two such pon- 
derous volumes will frighten even the most de- 
termined reader, and be thought to exemplify 
the proverb that “ a great book is a great evil.” 

The ‘Topography of Assam’ is a very un- 
assuming and valuable report on the present 
state of that province, compiled in obedience to 
a circular issued by the Medical Board of Cal- 
cutta. In this province the tea-tree was dis- 
covered about ten years ago, but little or no 
attention was paid to it until the investigations 
of Captain Jenkins and Lieutenant Charleton 
brought the matter under the serious notice of 
the government. Proper officers have been sent 
among the hill tribes to examine the plant, and 
their reports lead to the opinion that ere long we 
shall import a part at least of our supply of tea 
from our own colonies :— 

“Mr. Bruce has lately been on a tour to the Sing- 
phos, and mixed in social intercourse with them. 
He saw many thousands of the trees growing in their 
native soils, and brought away some plants and 
specimens of the leaves and seeds. The trees were 
of a very considerable size, so as to merit a higher 
rate of classification than a plant or a shrub: he 
measured one of the largest, and found it twenty-nine 
cubits long, and about four spans in circumference at 
the base. The distance of the Tea district from Cal- 
cutta, though great, can be but little obstacle, when 
such a noble river as the Brahmaputra is open at all 
seasons for boats of largest burden, even to the foot 
of the hills where the Tea grows.” 

A very extraordinary production of the As- 
samese mountains is a most powerful vegetable 
poison. Samples of it have been subjected to 
careful chemical analysis, but the cause of its 

tency has not been discovered. 

“One of the most remarkable vegetable produc- 
tions is a poison used for destroying animal life. It 
is grown only by the Abors,a mountain tribe, in- 
habiting the banks of the Sampoo. Its cultivation 
is kept a great secret, and they carry their precaution 
so far as to boil it before leaving their country, so as 
to destroy all vegetation. It is brought into Suddia 
by the Abors, tied up in little bundles, and has the 
appearance of a small fibrous root. It is prepared 
for use by pounding the roots to powder and mixing 
it up into a paste with the juice of a tree called 
Otenga, so as to give it tenacity, and make it adhere 
to the arrow head. So fatal are its effects that even 
a scratch from an arrow so poisoned, is followed by 
almost instant death. This is the poison used by all 
Tiger killers for poisoning their arrows.” 

The commercial capabilities of Assam are only 
beginning to be appreciated in Calcutta; the 
trade on the River Brahmaputra is however 
steadily on the increase, and seems to be capable 
of almost limitless extension. Assam is in 





almost immediate contact with the empires of 
China and Ava, being separated from each by a 
narrow range of mountains, thinly inhabited by 
barbarous tribes. Even in the present state of 
communications an armed force sailing up the 
Brahmaputra might in less than a fortnight reach 
the banks of the greatest rivers in China, and if 
strong enough to overcome opposition might 
sail through the very centre of the Celestial Em- 
pire to the ocean. Of the country itself, Dr. 
M‘Cosh gives the following brief but pregnant 
description :— 

“Tts climate is cold, healthy, and congenial to 
European constitutions ; its numerous crystal streams 
abound in gold dust, and masses of the solid metal ; 
its mountains are pregnant with precious stones and 
silver ; its atmosphere is perfumed with tea growing 
wild and luxuriantly: and its soil is so well adapted 
to all kinds of agricultural purposes, that it might be 
converted into one continued garden of silk, and 
cotton, and coffee, and sugar, and tea, over an extent 
of many hundred miles.” 





Painting and the Fine Arts. By B. R. Haydon, 
Esq., and W. Hazlitt, Esq. 
Quarterly Review. Art. 1V. No. 123. 
Edinburgh Review. Art. VI. No. 136. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

Our last notice bestowed on Mr. Haydon un- 
alloyed encomium ;—would we might continue 
to indulge the same vein; but Jove denies 
half our prayer! Mr. Hazlitt is a sparkling, 
imaginative writer; but when he speaks on 
art, his enthusiasm strikes us as too much 
cooked—paradox seems his dear delight as 
affording stimulus to his ingenuity, and a heart- 
spring of hatred to have been his exhaustless 
Hippocrené. Hence we can seldom depend on 
his verdicts, however argute or energetic; in- 
deed, are as little convinced by them as we 
should be by the refinements of Sphinx or the 
bellowings of Megera. Mr. Haydon denounces 
his publication of Northcote’s book about Rey- 
nolds in very unmeasured terms; we trust it 
was rather a discharge of ill-humour, or a 
result of prejudice, than “a deep scheme of 
malignant defamation.” However, our concern 
here is not with his motives, but his opinions—and 
with his opinions only, because they may affect 
English Art, the more so as they are now pushed 
forward, and backed up, and panegyrized, by the 
liberal Quarterly. Hazlitt was never meant for 
a tutelar genius of painting. He attacks Rey- 
nolds’s doctrine of the Zdeal with the vivacity of 
an ichneumon fallen upon a crocodile’s egg, as 
if, like Pandora’s box, it contained all evils. 
What the mote was that troubled his mind’s eye 
while reading the ‘ Discourses,’ we cannot say ; 
it is plain he took a most erroneous view of them, 
or at least presents it. For instance, he states 
as Sir Joshua’s chief maxim that “ details should 
be neglected.” A monstrous exaggeration of 
the fact, which would only become the genius 
of a news-crier. Sir Joshua's maxim is, that 
general character should not be neglected in 
favour of details. His context proves it was 
petty details he opposed, and ostentatious minu- 
tie. Again, Mr. Hazlitt pleases to make him 
say that “the perfection of portrait painting 
consists in giving the general idea or character 
without the individual peculiarities:” how dif- 
ferent from what Sir Joshua does say, that “the 
excellence of portrait painting depends more 
upon the general effect than on the exact ex- 
pression of the peculiarities, or. minute discri- 
mination of the parts.” So far from recom- 
mending to oust peculiarities altogether, he adds 
they may be “reduced to classes,” and have 
“large ideas” founded upon them; likewise 
“single features may be laboured to any degree 
thought proper.” Perhaps the beam which 








stuck in our critic’s eyeball was, that Sir Joshua's 


principles went to consecrate the inane style.of 
Lely and Kneller, whilst they really go to con. 
demn the microscopic manner of such limners ag 
Battoni, and the Dutch love for ale-house nature, 
mean personal appurtenances, for degrading 
historical characters into portraits of their own 
Change-alley heroes, for imitating historical 
scenes from their own huggermugger localities, 
Is it not rather strange Mr. Hazlitt should exalt 
Sir Joshua’s pictures—remark the “ striking 
similarity” between his practice and his doctring 
—yet set out forthwith to prove the latter absurd, 
as well as destructive of all excellence? This 
discrepance alone, we think, might have made 
the most blind-minded shake off the film of pre- 
judice or self-mystification. 

But where does Reynolds propound that 
“the great style in art, and the most per- 
fect imitation of nature, consists in avoiding 
the details and peculiarities of particular ob- 
jects,’—propound it as a “ sweeping prin- 
ciple,” applicable to portrait, history, and land- 
scape? Nowhere, save in his criticiser’s ex- 
tracts. Sir Joshua makes special and sagacious 
distinction between portrait and the two other 
branches of painting: besides what we have 
quoted above, he says, that though when a 
painter wishes to idealize a resemblance, all the 
‘minute breaks and peculiarities in the face and 
temporary fashions in the dress must be omitted,” 
yet, if he desire to individualize it, or give an 
exact resemblance, more will be lost than gained 
by such a process—it will be “ very difficult to 
ennoble the character but at the expense of the 
likeness.” Is this a sweeping prohibition of 
peculiarities? We recommend critics to read 
these Discourses with more diligence, if they 
wish to‘give a plausible misrepresentation of 
them; Mr. Hazlitt, we are convinced, had as 
little clear recollection of them as of his reve- 
ries in the cradle. Even to Landscape, Rey- 
nolds allows considerable latitude, enjoining 
“ anatomical” studies of all the particulars, and 
praising Titian for his distinctions, marked yet 
not too minute, between varieties of trees, plants, 
and weeds,—does this look like excommunica- 
tion of peculiarities? No!—the Discourses con- 
tain errors, but it is unlucky to have pointed out 
sound truths as samples of them! Neither re- 
specting history itself has Reynolds put forth the 
unqualified principle abovesaid: he shows, in 
perspicuous expansion of his doctrine, that such 
peculiarities and details are to be avoided which 
debase the art into dogged imitation, or the 
subject into commonplace life—* accidental de- 
ficiencies, excrescences, and deformities of things” 
—“ trifling and artful play of little lights’— 
fashions, local customs, showy patterns, and 
minute discriminations of stuffs—parade of me- 
chanism and “subordinate assiduity”—servile 
mimicries of nature, &c. His other doctrines 
are in like manner quite misconceived. He does 
not say that Ideal or Central Forms are to be 
produced by “indefinite,” but definite abstrac- 
tion—not by a “ voluntary fiction of the brain,” 
but by “long laborious comparison of the most 
beautiful forms in nature.” ‘Take any living 
model, even the most beautiful, it will have some 
defect; the forehead a little too low, or high, or 
narrow, or sloping, the eyes too small or the 
mouth too big, the chest too sunk or the abdo- 
men too prominent; it will have peradventure 
knock-knees, craggy ancles, or splay feet. Take 
other models which have other defects, but not 
these; combine all the separate perfections of 
these forms, and you obtain one perfect form; 
this is the Zdeal, so called because it does not 
exist in nature. Or: abstract the defect, the too 
little or the too much, from each trait, feature, 
muscle, member, and you obtain the perfect form, 
which is called the Central, as it lies midway 
between that same too much and too little. Here 
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ja the doctrine of Reynolds so hissed against and 
hooted by Mr. Hazlitt! What is it but the old 
Greek doctrine, exemplified in the story ofthe 
five Nymphs who contributed their charms to 
form a Venus? What but the practice of Phi- 
dias and: the best artists of Greece, as declared 
by Proclus, Cicero, and the writers of antiquity? 
What but the practice of Raffael himself, as ex- 
ed in his well-known letter to Castiglione: 
not finding, he says, mere nature perfect enough, 
“jo mi servo di certa idea che mi viene alla 
mente”? What but the system praised by Barry, 
which Hazlitt’s tirade, with suicidal effect, 
quotes against Sir Joshua: that observant tra- 
veller describes Raffael as having copied all the 
heads of certain frescos ‘from particular cha- 
racters, nearly proper for” what he wanted them; 
only adding or taking away in little parts, fea- 
tures, &c. what answered his purpose; conceiv- 
ing, while he had the heads before him, ideal 
characters and expressions, which he adapts these 
features and peculiarities to.” What is this but 
seeking out central form, and abstracting, and 
idealizing? True, Raffael did not push the system 
so far as the Greeks did, and therein lies his 
inferiority. He was rather too fond of thrusting 
his Fornarinas, and Pippis, and Popes into sacred 
ictures, thereby often no little degrading the 
lntter to profane ephemeral purposes, giving them 
a prosaic instead of a poetic air, and confusing 
their historical harmony. But his best figures 
are fine nature plus ideal characters and ex- 
pressions—all that Reynolds requires and Phi- 
dias gives. For the Elgin Marbles have not, as 
Mr. Hazlitt affirms, “all the ease, the simplicity, 
and variety of individual nature,” but of select 
nature ; they are not “ precisely like casts taken 
from life.” A cast taken from Frank Bothwell, 
cap and feather of the Guards, would present us 
with a head somewhat too large, or a nose some- 
what askew (as every individual nose is), or a 
faulty formation somewhere: the Theseus has a 
head of the central size, a nose in the middle of 
his face, and every part of just developement. 
Frank Bothwell, yea Coriolanus himself, would 
recline with something less than the temperate 
majesty, the unobtrusive yet tremendous gran- 
deur of that godlike statue. Compare the re- 
clining Fate with a cast of Sarah Siddons sitting 
her best—we fear the comparative anatomist, the 
admirer of individualities, would have to exclaim 
at the sight—“ alas! poor human nature!” The 
Elgin Marbles are indeed true to nature, but if 
they are no more, what use in them? Why not 
attend the Swimming Baths, or Bruising Matches, 
or Whipping-posts, if you only desire to see 
Nature? Why look at nature in dead stone 
when you have her in warm live flesh at your 
elbow? Hazlitt tells us the head of Antinous is 
finer than that of the Belvedere Apollo, by way 
of recommending the individual above the ideal : 
let gross voluptuous beauty be conceded finer 
than “ supercilious”: who can prove the Anti- 
nous head a mere portrait, and not the idealized 
resemblance of Adrian’s minion, in his well- 
known character of Bacchus? Such idealism it 
is, and so what becomes of the argument! 

But with all the clevernesses, brilliant thoughts, 
picturesque images, and glimpses of truth, in this 
Encyclopzedia article, we are compelled to pro- 
nounce it on the whole a maze of mistakes and 
mis-statements. As a proof how little the author 
was capable of handling his subject, behold the 
definition he propounds of the Great Style, after 
such efforts to quash that of Reynolds: “ gran- 
deur does not consist in omitting parts, but in 
connecting all the parts into a whole, and in 
giving their combined and varied action: ab- 
stract truth, or ideal perfection, does not consist 
i rejecting the peculiarities of form, but in re- 
jecting all those which are not consistent with 
the character intended to be given, and in fol- 





lowing up the same general ideas of softness, 
voluptuousness, strength, activity, or any com- 
bination of these, through every ramification of 
the frame.” We shall thank any one who ex- 
tracts the square-root of this hotchpotch, and 
tells us the clear value. So every piece of work | 
which is consistent with its character however | 
mean and vulgar, which follows out its general 

idea however petty and poor—belongs to the 

grand style, realizes ideal perfection? Gerard 

Dow's ‘ Cabbage-seller,” and his “ Brass-pot 

Scourer,” are samples of the great style! Surely 

they keep up their characters and follow out their 

general ideas!’ The famous anatomical Wax- 

works at Florence must, in this case, be the very 

sublimest models of artistic perfection since the 

days of Prometheus, for they give every ramifi- 

cation of nature toa tittle! Nay, by this defi- 

nition, the cast of a flea-catching Monkey sur- 

passes the Moses of Michaelangelo himself in 

ideal grandeur! Curious that the above defini- 
tion should not contain one essential mark of the 
great style, or teach us how to recognize or how 

to attain it: the Drunken Faun becomes as grand 
as the Phidian Dioscuros of Monte Cavallo, and 
Alderman Carbuncle’s image in the glass is 
nearer ideal perfection than Sir Joshua’s Lord 
Heathfield, because there all the ramifications 
are followed up, here suppressed! But let us 
have another specimen of that artistic enlighten- 
ment which the Quarterly deems this careless 
treatise so calculated to introduce: defining a 
historical portrait, the author says—it “ means 
the representation of the individual under one 
consistent probable and striking view, or show- 
ing the different features, muscles, &c. in one 
action, and modified by one principle.” Why 
then a faithful portrait of Cribb, the pugilist, 
giving a “floorer,” is historical! ZEvery well- 
modelled, consistent portrait, under a striking 
view, though as individual as pimples, a hare lip, 
and a squint could make it, is historical! Observe 
the adroitness with which all that distinguishes 
a historical from a common portrait has been 
omitted in this definition: we entreat the reader 
to consult Sir Joshua’s, if they wish to see the 
difference between a mind that could and that 
could not philosophically grasp the subject. 

For the talents of Mr. Hazlitt we feel a suit- 
able respect, and should have dismissed his 
tract after due praise of its vivid thoughts and 
expressions, but that the brilliant axe it lays to 
the root of Art required to be turned aside. This 
was the more needful, as what we cannot help 
calling a most ill-judged eulogium in the last 
Quarterly Review seems to authorize that de- 
structive attempt—endeavouring to disseminate 
the pestilence of erroneous principles, instead of 
stopping it. So little has been written or reflected 
about the Theory of Art in this kingdom, that 
our best critics give proof of nescience from day 
to day, which would make a tolerable German 
connoisseur turn white with astonishment. For 
ourselves, we only know enough to blush at the 
common ignorance of Englishmen on the sub- 
ject. Yes, one thing more we know: the cause 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s and our contemporary’s error. 
They perceived that English painters—misinter- 
preting or misapplying the ideal doctrine of 
Reynolds—misled by his practice—have fallen 
into a vague, slattern, truthless, factitious style 
—one of brilliant show, beautiful smutching, 
surface-work and sketch-work—nature itself 
either dabbed out of the canvas, or dabbed in: 
hence that doctrine is condemned instead of its 
abuse, as if we should condemn the brightness of 
the sun because trick-players chose to set our 
tails a-fire with burning-glasses. Had this abuse 
of the Ideal—Sir Joshua's own too sketchy and 
toss-off manner, perhaps less from choice than 
feeble draughtsmanship—been pointed out, the 


proper use illustrated and enjoined, some benefit 





to English Art might have accrued ; but erying 
down the ultra-ideal, and crying up the ultra- 
natural, is precisely of kindred wisdom with that 


| of saving one’s-self from Scylla by slipping into 


Charybdis. Let English painters be assured 
they cannot find anywhere, in the same compass, 
a solider “ globe of precepts” on their art, than 
Reynolds's treatise, nor an emptier bubble than 
Hazlitt’s; but they must study the former, and 
understand it, and imbue their practice with its 
genuine spirit—or they might as well follow any 
ignis fatuus theory that muddled wits have en- 
gendered. Some few higher principles than 
appear in the ‘Discourses’ may be revealed 
elsewhere, none lower can ever be canonical. 
If painters wish to attain sound practice, we 
cannot commend Sir Joshua’s pictures nor his 
process as a guide, but rather as a beacon to 
warn off. However admirable both his theo- 
retical and practical works are, the grand defi- 
ciency in both is the same—neglect of design. 
Upon this qualification Sir Joshua insists little, 
exemplifies it less, We venture to affirm, that 
what English Art needs to render it perfect— 
even as an Ornamental style—is good design. 
We repeat it, as the ancient orator did his 
maxim; of perfection in art there are three chief 
secrets—design, design, design! Without this, 
Painting at best will remain among us a gorgeous 
a pr en more. 

ut wherefore should we have called artists 
over the brimstone coals of criticism, on ac- 
count of ignorance, and narrow-mindedness, 
and pitiful ambition? Behold what our two 
grand Digests of all knowledge and _illumi- 
nation—the Quarterly and the Edinburgh— 
have brought forth this month: these receivers 
made to catch the sublimed extract and distilled 
essence of good taste evaporating from the brain 
of all our choice spirits! What have these lite- 
rary nose-leaders of the nation done for its ad- 
vancement in connoisseurship? One of them 
tweaks it towards Hazlitt as the sign-post which 
points out, with infallibility’s ruddled right hand, 
the royal road to the Triumphal Arch of Paint- 
ing. We have above started some few suspicions 
that the great mystagogue, who is supposed to 
spread open such a splendid perspective, may 
prove but the St. Peter to a fool’s paradise! 
Alas! how the mighty are fallen! Here, like- 
wise, the Edinburgh, that once had the whole 
world of literature as a tail, comes now in the 
rear of a foreign cognoscente, and from him 
snuffs all its inspiration! The review of Dr. 
Waagen’s ‘ Arts and Artists’ is little more than 
a bald abstract of that work’s most commonplace 
portion, without an original idea of a maravedi 
value; having sufficient unacquaintanceship with 
the subject, to ensure, one would think, as smart 
a sketch as the Quarterly’s, yet being as dull as if 
it wereever solearned. Not that we hoped tofind 
any English pericranium knowledge-logged on the 
matter, like many a German; but we did expect 
some evidences of higher gusto in art, more Api- 
cian discrimination about it, from our two dain- 
tiest of periodicals. How vitiated must the public 
palate be, when so blunt a sense is evinced by the 
“nose of haut-gout, and the tip of taste.” But 
what particular glory to march forth the“ fattest 
hogs of Epicurus’ stye,” with snout between the 
hoofs, and looks commercing with the mire, 
where it is only aswinish multitude that gives you 
precedence? Small wonder, indeed, if the lower 
press vent day after day such ineptitudes upon 
art, when our ‘mighty 7ot/y-potty-moys’ of 
criticism utter nonsense by the flood. Hear our 
Committees of ‘Taste, and cognoscente speeches 
on artistic occasions! Flagrant errors in fact, 
appalling absurdities in doctrine! One gentle- 
man who professes (very superfluously) he knows 
nought about sculpture, nevertheless girds up 
his loins to make affidavit that a certain bronze 
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distortion, tripudiating on a pedestal, as awk- 
wardly as a cripple jerks out crooked legs and 
crutches in a Highland Fling, is the perfection 
of caballine elegance! Another topping dille- 
tante declares portraiture the summit of art,— 
recommends Royal Academicians to paint ephe- 
meral physiognomies as the best way of making 
themselves immortal—of raising an endurable 
monument (like the Tartar trophies of skulls) to 
the renown of their nation—and in the plenitude 
of his ignorance takes a dictatorship upon him, 
when the least knowledge of himself or of art 
would teach him to conceal himself among the 
common slingers and archers of criticism. After 
all, though emptiness and presumption can never 
be laudable, it is natural enough they should 
place themselves as directors at the head of a 
public that follows them as two pillars of light 
in the utter depth of its own darkness : where 
the flock are geese, what do we expect to find 
stalking with imperious gabble before them— 
golden eagles, or ganders? The great slug 
which trails itself over the garden of Art, if un- 
able to see its way, must put forth blind horns 
to feel it. 
But the most deplorable, most decisive 
s of this country’s degradation in pictorial 
nowledge and taste, are the abovesaid articles, 
just published by our two chief Reviews: these 
may be considered the standards and highest 
exponents of popular information and feeling 
upon art—to which particular excellence will 
always remain proportionable. We can augur 
no bright futurity for it, when the low-grounded 
mystified doctrine of a random essayist, playing 
at hoodman’s-blind with his theme, is exalted by 
the Quarterly as a starry way to the zenith of 
perfection; and a few glimpses of criticism, 
caught from a tour book, are given by the Ldin- 
burgh as the whole effulgence of its illumination 
on the matter. We can augur no bright futurity 
for art in these kingdoms, while it is committed 
to the hands of any critics, or connoisseurs, or 
professors, who are such and nothing more: it 
must engage the interest of our loftiest poets and 
philosophers ere it can become illustrious. Ger- 
man professors own, with profound gratitude, 
that art has attained its present height among 
them—all its hope of future success—from the 
. theoretic instructions of a Lessing, a Goethe, a 
Tieck, and other writers, who have irradiated, 
by their genius, a province so close to the poet- 
ical empyrean. Which of our great authors 
contributes a theory, nay a principle, that a 
sagacious professor would not keep in his sleeve 
to laugh at as preposterous or impracticable? 
What deluge of enlightenment did Scott pour 
out upon the grand mysteries of painting? Into 
what sublime mould did Coleridge cast the minds 
of the artistic generations around him? Byron’s 
most splendid ideas about art would have illu- 
mined its pinnacles as permanently and profit- 
ably as so many flashes of lightning the peaks of 
the Lunar Mountains. With respect to English 
authors now alive, we shall but allege our belief 
that not one of them is able to write a l’Envoy 
to Winkelman, or a preface to the ‘ Laocoon,’ or 
a paper for the Kunstblatt—to induct a tyro 
into the pure elements of artistic poetry, far from 
imbuing a professor with the essence. Yet 
until our intellectualists see the Fine Arts worth 
their thought, their abstract cultivation, their 
patronage, and their promotion by disert elo- 
quence written and oral, those aris can never 
rise much above their present state of a genteel 
handicraft—can never afford professors much 
beyond a respectable pursuit as esquire artisans, 
nor the public aught nobler than an elegant re- 
lief from ennui, or means of titillating the retina 
with gaudy phantasmagoria; while the souls of 
both remain as uncherished and undeveloped by 
‘these superficial occupations, as reptiles et up 





in the hearts of rocks are by the lichens outside 
them. We have done. 





Secret Memoirs from 1770 to 1830. [Mé- 
moires Secrets, §c.] By the Count D’Allon- 
ville. 2 vols. Paris, Werdet; London, Dulau. 

Ir was announced that these volumes would 

reveal all that was unknown, explain what was 

imperfectly. known, and tell nothing already 
known in the secret history of France, from the 
commencement of the American war to the ex- 
pulsion of Charles X. Large promise has been 
so often followed by feeble performance, that 
such an announcement ane rather to check 
than encourage hope, and we are not disappointed 
in finding that these Memoirs are little more 
than a record of the prejudices of an old and 
bigoted adherent of J’ancien régime, and that 
they add very little to the store of anec- 
dotes already collected respecting the principal 
characters who shared in the French Revo- 
lution. The subject, indeed, has long been 
exhausted ; all the actors in that great drama 
are removed from the stage, the piece is com- 
pleted, the curtain has fallen,—nay, more, it has 
risen again, to exhibit a spectacle entirely new 
in its events, actors, and scenery. The world’s 
stage has twice been cleared since the epoch 
at which the Count commences his memoirs; 
the trifles which interest us respecting cotem- 
poraries lose their importance when they are 
told of men who have taken their place in his- 
tory. It would be a waste of time to enter on 
any refutation of the old man’s opinions, who 
describes Washington as a traitor—Lafayette as 
an empty-pated coxcomb, flying to America to 
escape from a profligate wife—Franklin as an 
ungrateful and vulgar rebel—and the renegade 

Arnold as a wise and judicious patriot. The 

Count attributes the hostility which the Duke 

of Orleans (Philippe Egalité) manifested to the 

Royalists, to some lampoons on his naval career 

as Duke of Chartres, written by the Count de 

Provence (afterwards Louis X VIII.); but these 

lampoons were not so bitter as the announcement 

made in the Gazette de France :— 

The King, as a reward for the naval services of 
His Royal Highness the Duke de Chartres, has been 
graciously pleased to promote him to the command 
of a regiment of Dragoons. 

This official epigram, it is said, was never for- 
gotten by the horse-marine ; and such insults, 
rather than ambition, are thought to have urged 
this unfortunate Prince on a course which de- 

rived misfortune of the poor consolation of pity. 
he deposition and death of Louis XVI. the 

Count attributes to his want of firmness, and 

seriously believes that he would have been able 

to check the progress of events, had he adhered 
to the despotic principles of his ancestors: hence 
he sees great political foresight in a jest of the 

Viscount de Segur, on the convocation of the 

Notables. 

F was supping with the Count de Berchini towards 
the close of December 1786, when the Viscount de 
Segur arrived from Versailles; we gathered round 
him and asked the news. He assumed a mysterious 
air, and said, in an undertone, “I bring you great 
and important intelligence, which you will scarce 
believe.”"—** What is it ?”—“ The king has tendered 
his resignation.” We laughed, and asked the mean- 
ing of the joke. “It is no joke,,I assure you; he 
has just signed the edict for the convocation of the 
Notables.” 

Our author affects to give new particulars 
respecting Mirabeau’s reconciliation with the 
court, and his account of the ‘audience at St. 
Cloud is important, if true : 

Mirabeau, timid as the guilty are, and dreading 
the fate of the Duke of Guise, which his crimes de- 
served, hesitated to accept the interview which he 
had asked. Having finally resolved to go, he took 
great pains to conceal this step, and travelled in the 





coach of his nephew Saillant, whom he left at the 
outer door, and having compared watches, gave him 
a letter for the commander of the Parisian national 
guard. “TI do not know whether they are going tp 
act fairly or to murder me,” said he; “if I do not 
return within an hour, be off at full speed, delive, 
this letter according to its address, sound the tocsin, 
and reveal to the people the treachery of the court,” 
The hour passed ; Saillant, uneasy about his uncle 
waited a quarter of an hour longer, and then : 
to return, but very slowly, often stopping to look 
behind. At last he heard himself called several times 
in a stifled voice: Mirabeau overtook him, out of 
breath, and said, “I feared you were gone—all jg 
well: keep this matter a profound secret.” 

Our author declares that he related this anec- 
dote in Saillant’s presence, who did not venture 
to deny it. 

These Memoirs are curious as specimens of 
the opinions of a past generation, but they con- 
tain few facts which have not been repeatedly 
told before. 








MECHANICS AND MANUFACTURES IN THE Us, 
Addresses delivered before the American Insij- 

tute of the City of New York, at their Annual 

Fairs. New York. 

WE took up these Addresses,—which are the 
productions of some of the most distinguished 
of American writers and statesmen,—in the ex- 
pectation of getting certain details of consider- 
able interest concerning the present condition of 
manufacturing and mechanical industry in the 
United States, as well as its prospects for the 
future ; and also a knowledge of the feeling and 
views of the people, or of important classes or 
eminent individuals among them, in relation to 
this subject. The very sound of this word, 
“Fair,” seems significant of something going 
on, which we Englishmen are instinctively 
anxious to look into. 

From the documents before us, and from va- 
rious Reports of societies, which have lately come 
under our notice, these Fairs appear to be ex- 
hibitions of the products, arts, and manufactures 
of the country, supported and encouraged for the 
purpese of stimulating the industry and enter- 
prise of the people; nearly resembling those 
which have been at various times attempted in 
England,—though, in extent and variety, still 
more like the great oo held every third 
year in Paris. The only remark we shall make 
on them relates to the general spirit which 
they manifest, for in this point of view they 
chiefly interest us; and, undoubtedly, if these 
sources of information may be relied on—and 
we believe them to be the very best—the feel- 
ing in favour of what is called the Americas 
System, meaning the system of domestic in- 
dustry, which is protected by duties, as distin- 
guished from the policy of another party who 
have always favoured the unrestricted importa- 
tion of manufactures, has at no previous period 
in the history of the United States been 80 
strong and sanguine as at present. There ap- 
pears to us to bea good deal of this party feeling, 
added to common curiosity and other motives, 
in the popularity of these exhibitions, as well as in 
the efforts made to get them up on a great scale. 
There were no less than 15,000 different articles 
exhibited at both the New York and Boston 
fairs last autumn, the latter of which was the 
first occasion of the kind in the New England 
States. In both cases all classes of society seem 
to have shared in the excitement. At Boston, 
the show was visited by more than 70,000 
persons, despite the tax of admission, in a city 
the population of which is little more than 
80,000. Accommodations on a splendid scale 
were provided; liberal premiums were offe 
in every department, including, by the way, the 
Fine Arts. The various committees by whom 


these were adjudged evidently comprised the 
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gore influential persons in the several states. 
Commodore Downes, we observe, sent models 
of ships from the national navy-yard ; Sprague, 
and Seapent, and Pierpont, and other literary 
men and artists, figure in their way; and the 
latter reverend gentleman, being an accomplished 
turner as well as a poet, and lately returned from 
atour in the East, came forth on the occasion 
with “one dozen napkin-rings of wood from the 
Mount of Olives,” in one hand, and one of his 
odes in the other,—sung, we perceive, at some 
evening celebration connected with the exhibi- 
tion. On this latter occasion, also, we find that 
the highly distinguished scholar and statesman, 
Mr. Everett, Governor of the State (Massachu- 
setts), exhibiting as orator, after having acted 
as chairman of one of the committees to distribute 
rizes, and, finally, receiving himself from the 
society “ a gold medal” for this same Address,— 
this “specimen” of his own! Mr. Everett is 
the author also of the best of the New York 
Addresses: others, however, are by distinguished 
men; the last by the Rev. Mr. Dewey, well 
known to our readers as author of “The Old 
World and the New.” 

All these little matters tend to show, we 
think, a decided resolution on the part of the 
American people to uphold the protective or 
American system. As to the Addresses them- 
selves, they are mere appeals to prejudices : the 
arguments put forward are just such stuff as has 
been produced over and over again by our 
monopolists in England. They are all modelled 
on Matthew Mug’s address to the Corporation 
of Garratt—“ ‘To promote the good of the bo- 
rough, gentlemen, the encouragement of your 
trade and manufactories will most principally 
tend. Garratt, it must be owned, is an inland 
town, and has not, like Wandsworth, and Ful- 
ham, and Putney, the glorious advantage of a 
port; but what nature has denied, industry may 
supply; cabbages, carrots, and cauliflowers, 
may be deemed, at present, your staple commo- 
dities; but why should not your commerce be 
extended ? Were I, gentlemen, worthy to ad- 
vise, I should recommend the opening a new 
branch of trade; sparagrass, gentlemen, the 
manufacturing of sparagrass; Battersea, I own, 
——. bears at present the belle; but where 

ies the fault? In ourselves, gentlemen: let us 
but exert our natural strength, and I will take 
upon me to say, that a hundred of grass from 
the corporation of Garratt will, in a short time, 
be held, at least, as an equivalent to a Battersea 
bundle.” ‘This is “the high imperial type” of 
all the addresses of all the Tariff-people all over 
the world. From the character of the meet- 
ings, indeed, the orators are foredoomed to 
talk against common sense; but some, we must 
admit, seem to do so con amore. Mr. Everett, 
however, as might have been anticipated, though 
quite as patriotic, is more cool and cautious than 
most of the orators; his address, while it is the 
most accurate and ample in its statement of facts, 
equally surpasses the others in its eloquence. 
Mr. Everett has indeed something of northern 
reserve, while his associates are more southern 
and more sanguine. He is, it is true, in favour 
of a Tariff, but considers the question with calm- 
hess, and admits that there ts a question in the 
premises. 

We must confess that we feel very little 
anxiety as to the issue of this “struggle,” so 
far as British interests are concerned. The 
great leading circumstances of the American 
people are security enough on this point. The 
mechanical and manufacturing interest is not 
the great interest of America, and we may al- 
Most say it never can be so:—it cannot be, for 
an indefinitely long period of time. Think of 
the value of labour in that country, arising from 
the demands for it as compared with the supply. 





Think of the immensity of its agricultural induce- 
ments and resources. There is no reason to 
suppose that fifty years hence these relative pro- 
portions will be altered: the manufacturing in- 
terest may advance, but new lands, farther and 
farther on, will be opened and opening. Think 
of the unparalleled ratio of the increase of popu- 
lation in America, and of the proportionate 
demand for agricultural industry, which this 
implies. Late experience has proved how hard 
it is to keep up a supply under these circum- 
stances even of the common necessaries of life. 
We have had the strange intelligence of flour, 
rising in one season 100 per cent., and selling at 
New York at sixteen dollars the barrel: we 
have seen European nations exporting large 
— of corn to the United States! Who 
then can believe, where immigration and increase 
go on at such a rate, and are likely to do so for 
ages, and where the facilities of agricultural 
independence are so inviting, that this interest 
can fail to be the great one of the country? This 
would be true if the United States only were 
concerned: but we have all the rest of that vast 
continent to look to for new markets. There 
are Texas, and Mexico, and South America— 
markets yet to be—and the whole of the northern 
continent yet to be filled with a population of like 
interests and wants with theirs. 

Manufacturing and mechanical competition 
then is out of the question, and the reasons 
why are too obvious and familiar to be dwelt 
on. We have the capital, the science, skill, ex- 
perience; we have the start by ages; we com- 
mand the markets—at least, we can command 
them if we please. It will be our fault if we 
lose them. The Americans themselves under- 
stand this: they “ calculate” somewhat on their 
own shrewdness and rapid improvement in skill 
and characteristic enterprise and energy ; but 
they calculate also on our bad legislation. We 
see evidences of all these facts in the Addresses 
before us. However, before we conclude we 
shall show by a few facts what the Americans 
are really doing, or trying to do; for, rivalry or 
no rivalry, we cannot but feel a lively interest in 
the subject. 

Take silk for an example, which concerns our 
neighbours over the Channel more than us, for 
the United States have lately imported not less 
than twenty millions of dollars’ worth in a year. 
Ten years since, silk made from worms fed on 
the soil was unthought of. At all these exhi- 
bitions we now find it a leading article; com- 
panies and factories are spoken of on all sides ; 
calculations are already made, not only for sup- 
plying the present .home demand, but an im- 
mensely increased one, not to say a market 
abroad ; in fact, of making the mulberry to the 
northern agriculturist, almost what the cotton 
plant is to the south. The President of the New 
York Institute, who has travelled over the south 
of Europe with a view to this investigation, con- 
siders his own soil and climate “ pre-eminently 
adapted to this growth ;” and he states, among 
other facts, that, whereas in those countries the 
worm must be produced by artificial means, in 
America it is produced by the natural climate, 
and, in accordance with the growth of the mul- 
berry leaf, about the Ist of June. He counts 
much also on the peculiar dryness of the Ameri- 
can climate. However this may be, there is plainly 
a popular feeling on the subject, and not a little 
has been already done towards establishing the 
culture and manufacture. “ Better specimens of 
sewing silk,” says one authority on this occasion, 
“we have never seen from any country ;” and, 
“included in the same number are specimens 
of black silk vestings, and one of black satin, 
surpassingly glossy, thick, and rich. It reminds 
us of the old-fashioned, heavy satins of France 
and Switzerland. These are all from the ma- 





- aie of the Northampton Silk Company,” 
c 


Here we have another, beginning :—“ Some 
specimens of worsted yarn, manufactured at Sax- 
onville, by the New England Worsted Company, 
were considered fully equal to the best English 
or Scotch worsted, of which but a limited quan- 
tity has been imported since this establishment 
has been in operation, It is the only factory of 
the kind in this country which manufactures 
worsted yarn to any great extent.” 

Another scheme, significant of the same spi- 
rit, has made its appearance lately in several 
quarters,—we mean domestic wine-making, 
(which, again, concerns the French). From 
a recent number of the ‘ Southern Agriculturist,’ 
it appears that a gentleman in South Caro- 
lina has made about 530 gallons of wine in his 
garden, from Madeira vines, growing on the 
sixth part of an acre. This crop is enormous. 
One or two of the vines, moreover, produced 
more than 130 gallons. ‘This is at the rate of 
3180 gallons per acre; whereas, in the most 
genial circumstances, 2000 is well known to be 
a great crop in wine countries. These accounts 
are well authenticated; and the wine is said 
to be superior to the best imported Madeira. 
Other successful experiments have been else- 
where made. ‘There is an entire Swiss colony, 
we believe, engaged in wine-making, in the 
Western Country, at Vevay. ‘The orators seem 
to have little doubt that, at no distant period, 
what with their vast variety of soils and climes, 
and their continual immigration of experience, 
talent, and skill of all sorts from older countries, 
the United States will be supplied almost en- 
tirely both with their own silks and wines; and 
we see several of the State governments taking up 
the matter, and offering premiums, &c. That we 
have not over-rated the American manufacturing 
spirit in general, may appear from a few facts. 
Twelve years ago (in 1826), there were exported 
to foreign markets nearly seven millions of 
dollars’ worth of American manufactures. “ In 
August last,” says one of the New York speakers 
in 1837, “the port of Boston had seven ships 
lading with domestic manufactures for the East 
India market.” ‘The same authority (the Pre- 
sident of the Institute,) states, that valuable and 
successful shipments of American manufactures 
have recently been made to ports on the Persian 
Gulf; and he adds, that South America has 
been so engrossed with our supplies, that ‘foreign 
manufacturers, striving to participate in the 
trade, are counterfeiting the American stamp.” 
It is a little odd, that the Americans should be 
making this latter complaint at the same moment 
when a similar outcry is raised by our Birming- 
ham artisans against some of our continental 
neighbours, probably the same parties. 

Again, the legislature of Massachusetts re- 
cently took measures for collecting certain statis- 
tical tables for the year ending April 1, 1837, 
with the view of exhibiting some of the results 
of mechanical and manufacturing labour within 
their own limits. ‘The population of that state 
is about 700,000; its agriculture is not inferior 
to that of its neighbours; and it is largely en- 
gaged in fisheries and navigation. Yet from 
the three articles of wool, cotton, and leather 
alone, manufactured, there was realized in that 
season nearly 40 millions of dollars. The 
“boots and shoes” exceeded 144 millions; the 
cotton goods exceeded 13; the woollen 10. In- 
cluding ship-building, for which about 1,400,000 
dollars is allowed, and excluding seven millions 
under the head of “fisheries,” the sum of 80 
millions of dollars appears as the value of the 
articles produced in eighteen specified branches 
of industry, of which the above named are three. 
And this only in one State. 

It is clear enough that it will not do, after this, 
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to despise, though we need not fear, what is 
called “the day of small things,” or the doers of 
them. This vast aggregate is made up of small 
things, and some of the principal branches of 
business here mentioned have been founded 
within twenty years. It is not above twenty- 
five, we think, since the first cotton machinery 
used in New England was set up at Pawtucket, 
in Rhode Island,—a small State, with a population 
equal only to that of the city of Boston ;—small 
and barren, but now so covered over with fac- 
tories, that he who rides through it might almost 
mistake it for one grand establishment of nothing 
but spindles and wheels. Among these Massa- 
chusetts articles, are straw-bonnets and palm-leaf 
hats to the amount of almost two millions of 
dollars. This work is done by females, mostly 
at home, in small rural noiseless towns and 
villages of the interior, where the traveller would 
scarcely suspect the existence of anything of the 
sort. The straw business, a few years since, 
probably stood where the buttons do now—at 
246,000 dollars a-year; or the umbrellas, 
101,000; the wooden ware, “ including shoe- 
pees,” 174,690; or, finally, the razor-strops and 
ather-boxes, 7650, “‘ of which 5400 dollars’ worth 
are made in Middlesex, by fourteen hands!” 


There are one or two curious things in Mr. 
Everett’s Address, which, long as our article is, 
are too good to be passed without notice. He 
shows that cotton-wool was more or less ma- 
nufactured, in the north, nearly 200 years ago. 
This cotton came “from the Indies.” It was 
only after the time when the Union was formed 
that sagacious persons began to think of trying 
what could be done with it on an increased 
scale in the South; and a small duty was, for 
this reason, laid on the foreign raw article. 
In 1784, a few bags of American cotton were 
seized at the Customs in Liverpool, on the ground 
that it could not be, as the captain of the vessel 
professed, an American article! Here is a full 
specimen of old-fashioned policy :— 

“Nor did the humble attempts of the Colonies in 
manufactures, fail to awaken the jealousy of the 
mother country. Sir Josiah Child, although a more 
liberal politician than many of his countrymen, in 
his discourse on trade, published in 1670, pronounces 
New England ‘the most prejudicial plantation of 
Great Britain;’ and gives for this opinion the singular 
reason, that they are a people ‘ whose frugality, in- 
dustry, and temperance, and the happiness of whose 
laws and institutions promise to them long life, and 
a wonderful increase of people, riches, and power.’ 
After many fruitless attempts, on the part of the 
executive authority of Great Britain, to keep down 
the enterprise and industry of the country, in those 
departments of industry which were disallowed by 
the laws of trade, recourse was had to parliament. 
The House of Commons took up the subject in 1731, 
and called upon the Board of Trade and Plantations 
to make a report, ‘with respect to any laws made, 
manufactures set up, or trade carried on in the Colo- 
nies, detrimental to the trade, navigation, and manu- 
factures of Great Britain.’ In the result of this in- 
quiry it appeared, that among other branches of 
manufacture for domestic supply, hats were made in 
the colonies in considerable quantities: and had even 
been exported to foreign countries, In consequence 
of this alarming discovery, the law of 5 Geo. 2. c. 22. 
was passed, forbidding hats or felts to be exported 
from the colonies, or even * to be loaded on a horse, 
cart, or other carriage for transportation, from one 
plantation to another.’ Nor was this all; in 1750 a 
law was passed, by the parliament of Great Britain, 
which I must needs call a disgrace to the legislation 
of a civilized country. It prohibited ‘the erection 
or continuance of any mill or other engine for slitting 
or rolling iron, or any plating forge, to work with a 
tilt hammer, or any furnace for making steel, in the 
colonies, under penalty of 2007.2 Every such mill, 
engine, forge, or furnace, was declared a common 
nuisance, which the governors of the provinces, on 
information, were bound to abate, under penalty of 
600/., within thirty days.” 





It was the Revolution that gave the first im- 
~~ to American manufactures, says Mr. 

verett. 

“One of the earliest of these was the manufacture 
of nails, upon which Lord Chatham had placed his 
memorable prohibition. It is within the memory of 
man, that the first attempt to manufacture cut nails, 
in New England, was made in the southern part of 
Massachusetts in the revolutionary war, with old iron 
hoops for the material, and a pair of shears for the 
machine. Since that period, besides supplying the 
consumption of the United States,—estimated at 
from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 Ib., and at a price 
not much exceeding the duty,—machines of Ame- 
rican invention, for the manufacture of nails, have 
been introduced into England; and I find, by the 
Treasury Report just published, that one and a half 
millions of pounds of nails were exported from the 
United States to foreign countries, during the past 
year.” 

So much for these “ Fairs,” and for the Ad- 
dresses delivered before the American Institute. 





Text-Book of Ecclesiastical History. By J. C. 
T. Gieseler, Doctor of Philosophy and Theo- 
logy, and Professor of Theology in Gottingen. 
Translated from the third German edition by 
Francis Cunningham. 3 vols. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia, Carey & Lea; London, Hodgson. 

Eccrestastica works do not form the best sub- 

jects for popular reviews ; and we should dismiss 

the one before us with a very cursory notice, did 

it not contain some advantages not to be found 

in any other ever published in our language. 

And when to this consideration we add, that 

the number of ecclesiastical students in this 

country, who are actually preparing for holy 
orders, must approach twenty or thirty thousand, 
we should scarcely be doing justice to our readers, 
if we allowed so important a book as Professor 

Gieseler’s to pass unnoticed. It has a high re- 

putation in Germany, and it deserves to be well 

known here. 

The most striking peculiarity of this work is, 
that it is divided into periods, each period into 
grand divisions, each division into chapters, each 
chapter into paragraphs, so as to preserve the 
succession of time, no less than of subject. The 
periods are three—from the birth of Our Saviour 
to the death of Constantine, a.p. 324; from 
Constantine to the controversies respecting image 
worship, a.D. 726; from the commencement of 
these controversies to the Reformation, -a.p. 
1517. A fourth volume is sometime to appear, 
embracing the modern Churches of Europe to 
the present day. The divisions, by splitting 
these grand periods into smaller portions of 
time, and the chapters, by treating separately 
the subjects of each portion, conduce very much 
to clearness, and present us with a consecutive 
view of the doctrines, discipline, and controver- 
sies of each period. 

But this work has another and more impor- 
tant peculiarity. The text itself does not occupy 
more than one-third of the matter ; the rest con- 
sists of notes, which confirm or illustrate the 
assertions of the text, in the very words of the 
author on whom those assertions are based. This 
plan has our unqualified approbation. As the 
author justly observes, “It is nowhere more 
true than in church history, that it is impossible 
rightly to understand an age gone by, without 
allowing it to speak for itself; the subjects in- 
volved in this study being often such as are least 
easily rendered into a foreign language.” These 
notes exhibit considerable erudition, and are, for 
the most part, pertinent enough, It must not, 
however, be supposed that al/ his statements in 
the text will bear examination. Like other 
writers on ecclesiastical history, he has his bias, 
and in him it is Socinian. Nor must we, in a 
mere historic point of view, dismiss this work 
without censure. Like all German Protestants, 





Dr. Gieseler magnifies the defects of the Popes, 
while he reduces those of the emperors, so as to 
make them nearly invisible. The popes were 
often bad enough—they often prostituted their 
spiritual to their temporal interests, and assum. 
ed a tone of domination exceedingly irritating to 
every independent mind. But while condemn. 
ing such conduct, why should the historian omit 
the usurpation, the violence, the unblushing 
sacrilege, of the Germanic Czsars? If the am. 
bition of Hildebrand be, as it is, severely cep- 
surable, why should the crimes (and those, too, 
of the deepest die) of Henry IV., his contem- 
porary and rival, be either unnoticed, or soften- 
ed into irregularities and imprudence ! 

But with these, and many other defects, this 
is by far the most useful manual of ecclesiastical 
history that has ever fallen under our: notice, 
Every student ought to possess it. Of the his- 
tory, the doctrines, the discipline, the learning 
of the church, (and consequently, of Europe, as 
there was no learning out of holy mother's 
bosom,) it exhibits a summary at once compre. 
hensive and accurate—at once instructive and 
interesting. Its perpetual reference to original 
authorities—the very words of which it so fre- 
quently extracts—must render it peculiarly 
valuable to all who would drink at the fountain- 
head—who turn with disgust from the streams 
which modern writers have rendered so muddy, 
Men who usually take little interest in eccle- 
siastical matters, may be curious to see how 
strangely the human mind has diverged from 
reason into fancy, and even into madness. One 
of the most extraordinary books that could be 
written, might be compiled from the tenets—or 
at least the propositions—of schoolmen during 
the Middle Ages. Many, however, would not 
bear translation, from their incomparable gross- 
ness. The tone and temper with which such 
matters were handled, were not favourable to 
religious feeling,—least of all to humility of 
mind. There were not wanting schoolmen who 
placed Aristotle above the Apostles, and above 
the Great Master of the Apostles. Nay, we 
have instances in which a doctor boldly pro- 
claimed himself superior to them all,—to the 
Divine Being, no Jess than mere mortals. Hear 
Simon of Tournaye—“ O Jesule! Jesule! quan- 
tum in hac questione confirmavi legem tuam et 
exaltavi! Proferto si malignando et adversando 
vellem, fortioribus rationibus et argumentis 
scirem illam infirmare, et deprimendo impro- 
bare.” Shall we translate this blasphemy? We 
may, perhaps, be allowed to do so. “O little 
Jesus! little Jesus! in this discussion how 
greatly have I confirmed and exalted thy law! 
Truly, had I been otherwise disposed,—had I 
chosen to be thine enemy,—I could have wea- 
kened, degraded, and denounced that law by 
stronger reasons, and by better arguments!” So 
much for the modesty of learned schoolmen! 





History of Rome. By T. Amold, D.D. Vol. I. 

Fellowes. 

Few literary announcements were more likely 
to excite pleasing anticipations in classical scho- 
lars than a History of Rome by the judicious and 
learned editor of ‘ Thucydides ;’ still fewer have 
on their appearance so completely fulfilled ex- 
pectation. Dr. Arnold isa disciple of Niebuhr’s 
school, but is far from being his servile follower; 
he never permits his scepticism to run into dog- 
matism, but steers his course steadily between 
the two extremes,— 
Believing nothing, and believing all. 

The legendary history of Rome was supposed 
by Niebuhr to have been handed down to pos- 
terity in lays similar to the English ballads of 
Robin Hood, or the Spanish songs of the Cid. 
This has been generally felt to be the weakest 
part of his theory, for the Romans were never 4 
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getical people; there is no mention of bards or 


minstrels in their early history, and hence we are 
Jed to conclude that the legends were merely 

rose traditions, most of which were preserved 
By their connexion with particular Tocalities 
We therefore approve of the form in which Dr. 
Arnold has given these traditions: he has narrated 
them in the style of similar British legends, and 
while he has thus at once pointed out to his 
readers what is historical and what is romantic 
in the Roman annals of Rome, he has settled 
the question of the authority of these storjes, for 
no one who sees them in their present shape can 
ever again mistake them for history. 

Dr. Arnold has also done good service by 
directing attention to the synchronism of Grecian 
and Roman history, and the great difference 
between the developement of Hellenic and Latin 
civilization ; even scholars too often forget that 
the cycle of Grecian literature and Grecian glory 
was complete before the light of knowledge had 
more than dawned on western Europe. Athens 
had seen her wars and treaties recorded in the 
pages of Thucydides, when Rome had no better 
mode of marking the lapse of time than by em- 
ploying a priest to drive a nail annually in the 
temple of Jupiter. 

The volume before us concludes with the cap- 
ture of Rome by the Gauls. Dr. Arnold has 
given an interesting abstract of all thatis known 
respecting the early history and migrations of 
this warlike race, carefully distinguishing be- 
tween what is certain and what is merely plausi- 
ble. He has also pointed out, not only the falsi- 
fications of the Roman accounts of the capture 
of the city, but also their origin, and has given 
the only consistent narrative of that event which 
we have yet seen. The labours of Dr. Arnold 
are a proper accompaniment to those of Niebuhr: 
if the latter excelled in destruction, the former is 
no less powerful in reconstruction. Niebuhr 
tore down the ancient fabric and cleared the 
ground—Dr. Arnold has undertaken to erect the 
new edifice, and though it has scarcely advanced 
beyond the foundations, it already gives promise 
of a noble and permanent structure. 
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Letters from Palmyra. 2 vols.—This reprint of an 


, American novel ought to be acceptable to the many 


novel readers who took delight in * Valerius,’ and 
‘Salathiel, and * Pompeii,’ as the last and by no 
means the feeblest reproduction of the scenes and 
personages of antiquity. ‘The work was first intro- 
duced to the notice of the English public, in a recent 
number of the London and Westminster Review, and 
the most showy scenes and descriptions were ex- 
tracted by the reviewer, in justification of the high 
commendation he was pleased to bestow on it. In 
our opinion, its merit does admit of this sort of illus- 
tration,—it lies in its general effect as a compact 
well-studied whole. The lover of “ pearl and gold” 
will find nothing here to match with the ela- 
borate splendour of ‘ Pompeii,’ or ‘The Epicurean: 
there are no high-wrought scenes, like those of the 
amphitheatre in * Valerius,’ or the more melo-dra- 
matic siege of the Holy City in ‘ Salathiel.’ There 
is not even a mystery to be unravelled in the story ; 
but it is something, in these days, to be spared the 
surprises and the machinery of the romancer ; and 
no mean evidence of power, that, in dispensing with 
them, a writer is able to enchain our interest— 
that his characters have truth enough to display 
themselves by following the desultory yet con- 
nected chain of real events, in place of requiring 
distorted positions, and forced grouping, and fictitious 
colour, to enable them to arrest attention. The 
story may be very briefly told. A noble Roman visits 
Palmyra in search of his brother, who had long before 
been taken captive,and detained in the city of Ecba- 
tana. While awaiting the issue of a mission which 
he sets on foot through the agency of one Isaac, to 
communicate with, and tempt Rome-ward, the lost 
Calpurnius, he is himself drawn into the vortex of 





fascination cast round her by the Queen of the East; 
and becomes, finally, the unwilling spectator of the 
downfall of her glory. Zenobia is, of course, the one 
figure of his picture round which the rest arrange 
themselves; a figure, well, because calmly conceived 
—and highly but unambitiously finished. There are 
few words put into her mouth which disturb or 
contradict the idea of her beauty, learning, cou- 
rage, and queenly pride, which we have derived 
from the historians. She is, moreover, set off, 
rather than foiled, by those assembled round her;— 
Fausta, her friend, and almost worshipper—Julia, 
her daughter, less brilliant, but yet higher-hearted— 
the sage Longinus—and the bold, stern Zabdas. 
As we read we become insensibly attached to her 
cause: we regard the approach of its ruin with dis- 
may, and close the record, but insufficiently ¢om- 
forted by the fair fortune for which the characters of 
the story (not of history) were spared, in the midst 
of a wreck so melancholy. 

Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the 
Nervous Influence, and its Connexion with the Vital, 
Moral, and Intellectual Operations—The appear- 
ance of a work answering to this title, from the pen 
of a female, must be reckoned among the signs of 
the times. The range of information requisite 
for such a performance is necessarily wide; and 
if that knowledge be not deep in proportion to its 
extent, it still evinces a successful revolt of the 
author against the trammels, which, under the much- 
abused name of Education, society still desires to crib 
and confine the female mind withal. 


gestive matter that might set many of the lords of 
the creation wondering—we scarcely dare say, think- 
ing. That the volume is less than satisfactory,— 


erroneous in some of its physical statements, and in- | 


consequent in its metaphysical conclusions,—is the 
fault, not so much of the writer, as of the foggy at- 
mosphere of prejudices in which an Englishwoman is 


destined to live, and of the miserable no-training | 


which the best educated of her sex receives. The 
writer possesses, it is clear, the independence of spirit 
necessary for free inquiry, and instinctive glimpses at 
truth to guide her in its search; but, her imagination 
undisciplined, and her logical faculty self-educated, 
cannot master those difficulties which have baffled 
alike the brightest geniuses, and the soundest. rea- 
soners, who have grappled with this branch of inquiry. 


It is no small evidence of the superiority which we | 


would assign to the individual who has produced 
this volume, over the work itself, that she has done 
herself justice in that particular, and has taken pains 
to impress on her readers the theoretical character of 
her writings. There is nothing of dogmatism in her 
manner: what she advances, she gives as her opinion 
—as an hypothesis—as a conclusion, to which certain 
considerations have led her. She found her subject, 
as every one knows, a mere mass of words, a century 
distant from any approach to precise meaning ; and 
if she has left it in no better condition, the failure is 
not chargeable to her account. 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and 
the Holy Land, by George Stephens. 2 vols.—The 
Atheneum is becoming a sort of Publisher's provider. 
Hardly a week passes that we do not receive one or 
more reprints or translations of works to which we 
had directed attention. The very pleasant volumes 
now before us, were, as our readers will no doubt re- 
member, reviewed at unusual length in this journal, 
towards the close of last year, (see Nos. 513, 514). 
The few copies which had reached London, were, we 
happen to know, sold forthwith, and others imme- 
diately sent for; and we have been somewhat sur- 
prised that so long an interval has elapsed without 
the work being re-published. Here, however, thanks 
to Mr. Bentley, it is at last: and, though somewhat 
late, we have no doubt it will be welcome. It is 
reprinted from the second American edition, which 
contains some interesting additions. 

Life of Sir Samuel Morland.—Morland was a cele- 
brated mathematician of the reign of Charles IL., 
who devoted much attention to mechanical philoso- 
phy. He was the inventor of the spéaking-trumpet 
—he constructed a calculating machine, but not of 
very extensive powers—and he acquired more know- 
ledge of the elastic force of steam, than it was hitherto 
suspected had been attained in his age. The author 


There is in | 
every page evidence of an inquiring, a feeling, and a | 
delicate intellect; and the whole teems with sug- | 


' of this Life—a thin pamphlet—directs attention to 


a matter of some importance,—the want of a descrip- 
tion of the mathematical manuscripts in the British 
Museum ;—the brief notices in the catalogue are a 
very imperfect index to the nature of their contents, 
and there is little reason to doubt, that, if carefully 
examined, they would throw new light on the his- 
tory of English science, and greatly exalt the mathe- 
matical character of our countrymen in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The Book of the Court, §c. §c., by William J. 
Thoms.—A. seasonable volume for the current year, 
when the position of our young Queen has naturally 
enough fixed the eyes of all her subjects more atten- 

tively than usual, on the etiquettes and observances 
| which radiate from Royalty asa centre. Mr. Thoms’s 
| handsome volume exhibits—so his title-page tells us 
—*the origin, peculiar duties, and privileges of the 
several ranks of the nobility and gentry, more par- 
ticularly of the great officers of state, and members 
of the Royal Household; with an Introductory 
| Essay on Regal state and ceremonial, and a full 
account of the Coronation ceremony,” &c. &c. The 
book appears to be carefully executed, and its cor- 
rectness satisfactorily authenticated by numerous re- 
| ferences in every section.— The Coronation Manual: 
| a Descriptive Companion to Westminster Abbey, by 
| J. S. Dalton, is also a book of the hour: it is almost 
| needless to add, far flimsier, in its texture, than the 
| useful work of reference with which it is coupled. 
Bauer's Theology of the Old Testament.—The 
learned author of this treatise is regarded in Germany 
as the greatest ornament of the new school of biblical 
criticism, at once the most profound and sagacious of 
the rationalists. His design in this work is to show, 
| that the idea of God and the notions of his providence 
were gradually unfolded in the Jewish religion ; that 
they always corresponded with the existing degree of 
mental culture, and expanded themselves propor- 
tionate to the general advance of civilization. 
Arranging the books of the Old Testament in 
chronological classes, he attempts to collect from them 
| the aspect of the Jewish religion in the successive 
| stages of its developement, and to determine the 
| character and value of each. However commendable 
| such an attempt may be, it is one obviously exposed 
| to misrepresentation and controversy, and could not 
consequently be examined satisfactorily without a 
multitude of explanations equally inconsistent with 
the limits and objects of a literary paper. 

Capes on Church Authority.—The design of this 
work is, to maintain the absolute right of private 
judgment in opposition to ecclesiastical authority. 
Though purely controversial, it is written in a mild 
and tolerant spirit ; the author willingly concedes to 
others the liberty he claims for himself. 

On the Revival of Literature —This was a prize 
essay in a literary society: it contains no new views 
or information, but it condenses into a brief space 
what is spread over countless volumes on this hack- 
neyed subject. 

M‘Phun’s Series of Pocket-Guides.—This series is 
a collection of text-books for practical mechanics, 
engineers, &c., containing the principal formule and 
tables required in actual life and business, skilfully 
arranged and perspicuously explained. The tables 
in the ‘ Mathematician’s Pocket Guide,’ which sells 
for eighteen-pence, could not be obtained elsewhere 
for ten times that sum,—and the rules in the ‘ Engi- 
neer’s Guide’ have been collected from a number of 
expensive volumes, beyond the reach of working 
men. These rules also have been greatly simplified, 
and in the account of blocks and pulleys some ob- 
servations are introduced, derived from experience, 
which elucidate the difference between theory and 
practice, so puzzling to amateurs of mechanical 
science. In brief, this series is cheap and good. 

Dr. Gregory's Farewell Lecture-—In this address, 
Dr. Gregory brought under the consideration of the 
students of the Royal Military College, the aids and 
incentives to the acquisition of knowledge, and with 
an earnestness and zeal which are even more valuable 
than the philosophic spirit pervading his instructions. 
We have seen few addresses to youth better calcu- 
lated to rouse their energies and direct their exertions. 

Humour and Pathos; or Essays, Sketches, and 
Tales, by G. Wythen Baxter—Trifles for Leisure 
Hours, by M. A. Z_—These two miscellanies, though 
of different strengths, naturally associate themselves 
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together; each being made up of fugitive stories, 
which it is impossible to analyze, and whose best 
excellence can but be found in the manner of the 
narrator. Mr. Baxter's are the more powerful : some 
of them having already appeared in the periodicals. 
M. A. Z. attempts both smartness and sentiment— 
succeeding best in the former vein. 

A Love Token for Children, by the Author of ‘The 
Linwoods.’—The American gift of writing pleasantly 
and profitably for children, and of providing a health- 
ful occupation for imagination and feeling, has rarely 
been more happily exemplified than in this, the last 
of Miss Sedgwick’s little books. The peculiar 
colouring of a scenery and dialect different from our 
own, gives these tales an interest for grown-up people; 
while the unobtrusive piety and sound morality in- 
culcated, make it desirable that they should be 
largely employed in the education and amusement 
of the young. 

The Education of the Feelings.—We recommend 
this work to the attention of parents and guardians ; 
it gives valuable. instruction respecting a branch of 
education the most important and the most neglected. 

The Rose-Fancier’s Manual, by Mrs. Gore.—Tak- 
ing into account works original and translated,— 
those acknowledged, and those published anony- 
mously—we remember no author or authoress so in- 
defutigable and voluminous as Mrs. Gore. Here, 
deserting the good and evil doers of May Fair, leav- 
ing that world in which Gunter, and Storr, and 
Howell play such important parts, and of which she 
is so voluble and sprightly an historian—she leads 
us out into the garden; not for a déjeuner, or 
archery meeting, as might be supposed—but to give 
us a straightforward substantial lesson in floricul- 
ture. This volume is, we believe, a translation 
from a French work, devoted to that bed of the 
parterre, in which our neighbours beyond Calais are 
said to bear away the prize from us. What would 
our ancient gardeners say—our Evelyns, and Trades- 
cants, and Gerards—if, lifting up their heads to look 
at the wonders wrought by art in producing varieties 
of familiar flowers (the pansies, for instance, a genus 
at present especially fashionable), they encountered 
this book of some four hundred closely-printed pages, 
devoted to the family of the Queen of Flowers—and 
principally to a catalogue of her offspring? for 
our objection to * The Rose-Fancier’s Manual’ is on 
account of its poverty in the chapter of practical in- 
formation, which, according to the advertisement 
and prospectus, was to make “every person a rose 
grower.” ‘The seventeen pages devoted “ to the cul- 
ture of the rose,” are vague and insufficient: every 
florist has a way of his own, and an account of the 
experience of such eminent gardeners as have had 
the greatest success in the cultivation, and in adding 
to the number of standard varieties, was essential to 
a work like the present, and would have repaid any 
reasonable amount of trouble bestowed on the col- 
lection and condensation. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
POLAND._By STANISLAS KOZMIAN. 
[Concluded from p. 495.) 


Caseran Kozmtan is remarkable as the most emi- 
nent defender of classicism. Assailed with every 
weapon which the armoury of fancy and wit can 
furnish, himself apparelled like an ancient hero, he 
does not yield a single step, but fights his battle to the 
last, repelling with his broadsword and shining shield 
the divinities of popular tradition and poetry. It is 
round him, and sheltered in the shadow of his talent, 
that the exclusives gathered, and dealt out anathe- 
mas upon every composition not conforming to the 
codes of Horace and Boileau. Kozmian introduced 
himself to the public by two enthusiastic odes, in- 
spired by the passage of the Imperial Eagle. His 
translation of Horace’s Odes, which followed, was 
hailed with unanimous applause. But the work 
which established his reputation, belongs to yet an- 
other class of composition. The ‘ Polish Georgics’ 
are, like Virgil’s, divided into four books. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty and the truth of his descrip- 
tions of Polish husbandry: whether he describes the 
breaking of a horse, or the conflagration of a forest, 
the poet is equally truthful and spirited. Through- 
out the* Polish Georgics, it is evident that the didactic 
style can never subdue the lyric poet. His genius, 
like the eagle, which he describes so well, seems to 
delight in soaring,—in rising superior to the cares of 
man. The purity of his diction is proverbial; but 
his versification is chargeable with an excess of labour. 
Improving upon Horace’s precept, he delayed the 
publication of his work for a much longer period than 
nine years, till, yielding to general demand, he de- 
livered up his manuscript to the printing establish- 
ment of Pulawy. But scarcely had its publication 
begun, when the late war broke out, and it shared 
the common fate of destruction. If any one rejoice 
at this, it can be only the author himself, who, in 
his beloved retreat, is still perfecting his work. 

Lovis Osinsx1 played a very conspicuous part in 
that comedy of classicism, which, though performed 
to the great delight and the no small benefit of the 
nation, consisted in a certain degree of empty splen- 
dour and ridiculous pageantry. To omit the men- 
tion of him, would be something like suppressing in 
a Christmas pantomime the gambols and the freaks 
of the clown. 
day when he perceived Beau Nash entering the room, 
where with his friends he was indulging in some play- 
ful wantonness, he stopped at once, exclaiming :— 
“My boys, let us be grave, here comes a fool!” 
Having admitted Osinski, in like honourable cha- 
racter, into the society of our poets, I must deal 
with him as he deserves; and admitting his talent, 
animadvert upon the self-importance displayed by 
him in attacking those—the Romanticists—whom he 
could never equal, nor even understand. Distin- 
guished by an elegance of language, and the dis- 
play of a refined and ironical humour, he ruled 
the salons of Warsaw despotically, giving the watch- 
word of praise or condemnation in every matter 
of taste. Ministering with his piquant flatteries to 


| the vanity of the self-styled Homers, Virgils, and 


Horaces, who strutted proudly athwart the stage of 
our literature, he wielded the rod with intolerance 
and implacability, whenever there came beneath it 
the work of some poet self-taught and seltf-inspired. 
And hence, his name will be long remembered as 
that of the chief adversary of Mickiewicz, who has 
shed more lustre on our epoch than any of those who 
mourned only that the times were gone by, when 
poets were carried into the Capitol to receive the 
laurel of immortality. But if this sectarian spirit 
was reprehensible in an eminent public writer, it was 
doubly so in the professor of general literature at the 
university, and the director of the national theatre. 
To the fulfilment of the duties belonging to the 
former office he was utterly incompetent: knowing 


D 4th e | little of Shakespeare, and ridiculing Goethe, he fed his 
of the Southern Counties, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Lan- | crowded audiences with scraps from Blair and La- 


harpe, patched up, and delivered with a grace which 
would have disarmed, for the moment, his bitterest 
foe. I must speak of him more gently, however, 
in his capacity of director of the national theatre, to 
the prosperity of which he greatly contributed by his 
numerous and admirable translations. His versions 


It is related of Dr. Clarke, that one | 








of Le Cid, Les Horaces, and Cinna, by Corneille, 
and of Voltaire’s Alzire, display all the beauty and 
the vigour of our language. Most of his criticisms on » 
art and literature are to be found in the Warsaw 
Memorial, « magazine which, for a long period, he 
conducted with ability. There, also, his version of 
the 10th book of the Eneid, and his minor Poetry, 
are preserved. With the single exception of his 
two Odes, one of which is addressed to Copernicus, 
his writings can but claim the merit of belonging to 
standard language. An abundance of courtier-like 
wit, an admirable style, and astonishing powers of 
elocution, placed him at the head of the critics, and 
make up the sum of his worth. What a pity for 
him that the office of Poet-Laureate has never ex- 
isted in Poland! 

The names of Ferinsx1 and Wenzy«, as poets, 
must be mentioned together, being linked by analogy 
in genius and identity of subject. One of the few 
tragic events of the history of our kings, the death, 
by poison, of Barbara Radziwill, wife of Sigismund 
the Second, furnished both of those poets with a 
theme, treated by each in a manner which places 
him at the head of the dramatic writers of this 
period. Hence, their names are pronounced in 
Poland in the same breath of praise. If Felinski 
possesses more of Racine’s tenderness, Wenzyk has 
embodied in his compositions much of Corneille’s 
manly strength and vigour: if the former is the more 
delicate, and polished, and refined, the latter has the 
greater richness and strength. But it must be noted, 
that whereas the genius of the former dwindles in 
his two other dramas, the vigorous imagination and 
knowledge of human art possessed by the latter, are 
shown yet more eminently in his tragedies, ‘ Boleslaus 
the Bold,’ and ‘ Glinski.” The delineation of the 
character of Trepka, in this last play, is a masterly 
portrait, worthy to be ranked by the side of those 
drawn by Shakespeare, Schiller,and Goethe. Wenzyk 
possesses, also, didactic powers of no mean order, as 
may be seen by his poem, * The Environs of Cracow.’ 
If in this a lyric spirit too often breaks forth, it must 
be forgiven ; for the poet stands within the range and 
the shadow of the tombs of Polish glory. 

Taking the occasion offered by the mention of 
these two writers,—far though their productions stand 
from works of the same class in Germany and Eng- 
land,—I will take a rapid glance over the dramatic 
literature of this period, first showing the causes of 
its general barrenness. Whenever tragedy mingles 
with a nation’s daily and domestic life,—speaks in 
the senate, walks abroad in the market-place, and 
sits by the hearth, sending destruction and desolation 
into the heart of a great country, it would be strange 
if her shadow did not desert the stage. This was 
the case during the horrors of the French revolw 
tion: this also must have been the case during the 
less cruel, but longer protracted convulsions of Po- 
land. During that period, in both countries,—as it 
were, for contrast sake,—the artificial pastoral drama 
invaded the domain of her nobler sister. The spirit 
of Polish poetry, too, lent itself with difficulty 
to the rigid trammels of the great drama. On the 
other hand, when brotherly love and mutual for 
bearance were imperative as a bond of union for the 
achievement of our independence, Comedy, with her 
auxiliaries Sarcasm and Mockery, could excite little 
sympathy. The malicious spirit, who could vent his 
bile in a short satire, was hardly able to protract his 
ill-humour beyond the span of a moment. Then, if 
we take into account, that the perfection of drama 
arrives only with the mature age of literature,— 
that the prevalent imitation of the French denied 
to the Polish stage any work which had not the 
sanction of Boileau or Laharpe; but, above all, 
that foreign despotism could ill brook the agency 
of noble and independent spirit on the boards of 4 
theatre, we shall readily understand the impossibility 
of any exercise of genius in so narrow and jealously 
guarded a circle. Nor must we forget some addi- 
tional circumstances, which spread a shadow over 
region already dreary. For instance, one Bohomolee, 
a Jesuit, wrote a score of tolerable comedies, but 
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matic performances were established by the advice 
and under the care of Konarski, he was obliged to 
write his plays without female characters. Tame 
and imperfect as these works are rendered by such 
an omission, they are still preferable to his other 
comedies, wherein he departed from his rule, and 
introduced “ the sex.” 

The original comedies of F. Zaszrock1, and his 
magnificent translation of * Amphitryon,’ promised 
well as the commencement of a newera. But the 
author, as if in disgust of his dawning glory, entered 
early into holy orders, and, considering his sacred 
calling incompatible with his ancient occupation, laid 
by his pen.—Bocustawsx1, who deserved well of 
his country, for having contributed to keep alive the 
popular taste for dramatic performances, by visiting 
with his itinerant troop the different and far-distant 
towns of the dismembered country, and by main- 
taining the national theatre in Warsaw through so 
many changes and vicissitudes,—diluted the talent 
he in too large a number of ephemeral 
plays. Osinsx1, as we have said, would never hazard 
himself by embarking in an original enterprise. 
General Kropinsk1, instead of having been excited 
to fresh essays by the extraordinary success which 
attended the representation of his fine tragedy ‘ Lud- 
garda,’ abandoned the drama for romances after the 

rn of ‘La nouvelle Héloise.’ Were I to enu- 
merate all authors who have failed in this branch 
of composition, the line would stretch beyond any 
reasonable degree of length. I conclude, not as 
I began, with two authors identified by subject, but 
bearing different names,—but by a pair diverse in 
literary vocation, though belonging to the same name 
and family. ‘The two Frepros are the Democritus 
and the Heraclitus of the Polish stage. He, how- 
ever, who wears the buskin, remains far behind the 
lively comic writer, whose triumphs have been as 
brilliant as well deserved. 

Colonel Gopesski’s name transports us from the 
theatre to the camp. It was natural that the expa- 
triated soldier should find his inspiration in themes 
of war and battle. Like Kémer, Godebski sung 
amidst the turmoil of battles; and, like Kérner, he 
died with the sword in his hand. He fell on the 
plains of Raszyn in 1808. His principal work bears 
the title of *‘ The Grenadier Philosopher.’ His minor 
pieces, as well as his address to the Polish legions, 
are of the highest order. The works of General 
Morawsk1, late Minister of War, are of a wholly 
different class and complexion. He delights in 
those performances which owe little to the subject, 
—everything to the manner and expression. He is 
also to be mentioned as the translator of Racine’s 
‘Andromaque.’ But though he wrote much, he 
published very little. It is generally understood, 
that the Grand Duke Constantine did not encourage 
such pursuits among military men; holding, like 
Frederic of Prussia, that the perfection of a soldier 
was to be grand, fort, et béte. Morawski has borne a 
large share in the obloquy levelled against the fol- 
lowers of the new school; of whom, he says, in one 
of his controversial letters, “They eat well, drink 
better, but sigh constantly after death.” No one, 
however, of our poets has so well embodied in his 
verse images of war, none so vividly infused into his 
poetry the sound of the trumpet and the tramp of 
the war-horse, as Colonel Goreck1, and, strange to 
say, however, he was no less excellent in the com- 
position of religious poetry. 

Castmmm Bropvzrnsxr’s poetry possesses that sim- 
plicity, grace, and spontaneous inspiration, with 
which, in an extemporaneous song, the Polish pea- 
sant, whether drinking or dancing, gives vent to the 
outbursts of his fancy. The remark of an old soldier, 
who, upon hearing some of young Casimir’s pieces, 
observed, that there was “nothing new in them, 
because he heard and sung them some twenty or 
thirty years ago,” is better praise than any we could 
bestow upon their merits. But Brodzinski fills in 
the commonwealth of letters a much more important 
station than that ofa popular songster. It was he 
who first broke through the fetters imposed upon 
the reviving spirit of national literature. It was he 
who first lent his ear to popular stories, repeated 
them in his charming manner, and thus pointed out 

to the young men of Poland a fresh source of poetry. 
It would have required an extraordinary determina- 
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Brodzinski, though clad in the humble Cracovian 
garb, but recommended by the grace of his manner 
and style, was admitted to that literary emporium, 
where none but those flaunting in a Roman toga, or 
shining in the dress of the age of Louis XIV., were 
allowed toenter. But, presently, forsaking his forma! 
companions, he produced works of such simplicity 
and nature, as to form a link between the classical 
and romantic styles. They are numerous. Besides 
his Polish, Bohemian, and Servian songs, and his 
poems, we owe to him many translations from the 
German, French, and English. Among the latter, 
Schiller’s * Mary Stuart,’ and Scott’s* Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’ deserve particular mention. In prose, his 
history of the Polish literature, his tales, and his 
critical disquisitions, are richly coloured with that 
vivid fancy, which enabled him to draw splendid 
imagery from objects unheeded by others; but they 
are tempered with that philosophic research, that 
erudition, in which he had no rival among his con- 
temporaries. His life passed over smoothly and 
quietly, though tinged by a melancholy peculiar to 
his character. He served in the army, but left the 
service after the campaign of 1812, and settled in a 
village near Cracow,—finding a source of inspiration 
in the sounds and sights of rural life. His poetry, 
indeed, possesses a peculiar charm and freshness, In 
the course of his labours in the University of Warsaw, 
where he afterwards filled the high office of Professor 
of Polish Literature, the fervour of his youth was 
sobered down, and matured into rare literary excel- 
lence. The English reader, who has chanced to 
peruse Dr. Bowring’s Polish Anthology, must have 
formed a favourable judgment of owr poet, from the 
circumstance that the translator, who is generally 
somewhat spiritless, catches a sudden fire and inspira- 
tion when he handles Brodzinski. I need but recall 
to the reader’s memory, or point out to his attention, 
the rural tale of *‘ Wieslaw.’ 

But the student is not to imagine, that it is only 
of poets that the historian of Polish Literature has 
to treat—the fabric raised by our authors could 
not have stood, had it merely consisted of ornamental 
work. Bit is rich in paintings, sculptures, Kc. it is 
proportionally strong: in its supports—though the 
sceptic may deny this, if he judges from the rapid 
progress of the edifice ;—forgetting that the admirable 
temple of Saint Sophia was built in six short years! 
There is some aftinity between these two cases, 
Konarski, like Anthemius, formed the plan, and 
directed its execution. King Stanislaus, like Jus- 
tinian, laying by his royal robes, partook of the 
labour, and admitted to his companionship the most 
skilful or diligent of his fellow workmen. Both 
edifices (to carry our parallel a step further) were 
shaken by a horrible earthquake soon after their 
erection. If, like the Emperor, the Polish King did 
not live to restore the pile, the earthquake in Poland 
produced new materials and new artificers, whose 
labours are to assure it a perpetuity of duration— 
artificers and guardians, who, in spite of all endea- 
vours of ruthless conquerors, will not allow it to be- 
come, like St. Sophia, the temple of another faith. 
The structure reared by the people, of national ma- 
terials, is already complete, and raised to its summit. 

Thus we pass to the last and most perfect stage 
of Polish poetry. I must, however, mention a few 
of those who, in the less showy branches of prose 
composition and learning, largely contributed to the 
advance of imaginative literature. Konarski stands 
foremost. Czacki, the Polish Blackstone, follows 
him, with his voluminous compendium of national 
law in one hand, in the other his admirable plan of 
general education, which, by following up, he raised 
the University of Wilna to a splendour greater than 
it ever boasted, and in a short space of time in- 
creased the number of higher Colleges in Lithu- 
ania and Volhynia, from five to one hundred and 
twenty-seven. Albertrandy, the patient and ingenious 
scholar, the Polyhistor of his time, contributed to 
Polish history three hundred volumes of materials 
collected by his talent and industry in Italy and 
Sweden. Kollontay considered the political re-or- 
ganization of Poland philosophically. Stanislas Po- 
tocki must not be passed over as representing Polish 
elegance, whether in the debates of the Diet, or on 
those melancholy and imposing occasions when 
Death bereft Poland of some of her illustrious sons: 





his funeral orations, indeed, present some valuable 





contributions to the history of contemporary literature 
Though among the poets we have not mentioned a 
woman—Elizabeth Druzbacka—the divine poet, as 
she was called,—we must not forget that she was only 
one among our authoresses. The Princess Czartoryski 
wrote largely for the instruction of the lower classes, 
the improvement of their condition being a constant 
object of interest to her. The excellence of Cle- 
mentine Tanski’s works for children, also claims re- 
cognition. To these must be added a more extended 
notice of Staszyc, Sniadecki, and Lelewel ; the first 
being the best representative of the learning, activity, 
and devotion of the period in which he flourished ; 
the second as the philosophic director of the old 
school; the third as the herald of the new era. 

Sranistas Straszyc was, from infancy, devoted by 
his mother to holy orders; in his old age he loved 
to advert to the years when he was a sprightly boy, 
dressed indeed like a monk, but unconscious of the 
gravity of his calling. Youth, however, changed the 
playful child into a diligent student, closely applying 
himself to natural philosophy, visiting foreign coun- 
tries, making thereby acquaintance with the great 
spirits of the age, and, by his skill and industry, col- 
lecting an independent fortune. Manhood ushered 
him into general notice as a scientific writer, a poet, 
and philanthropist. ‘The Life of the Great Za- 
moyski,’ an original poem “on the human race,” anda 
translation, in blank verse, of Homer’s works, all owe 
their paternity to him. Having carefully examined 
the nature of the soils throughout the kingdom, and 
visited the long chain of the Carpathian Mountains, 
he composed a very valuable work ‘ On the Geology 
of Poland.’ The establishment of a school of medi- 
cine and surgery in Warsaw, and the devotion of the 
greater part of his fortune to the purchase of an 
estate, which he divided among peasants, subject 
only to the payment of a very moderate rent, (from 
the accumulation of which adjacent estates were to 
be purchased, and likewise all tenures abolished,) 
are two acts of unexampled munificence, which place 
him at the head of national benefactors. Staszyc’s 
virtues did not decline in his later days—the infir- 
mities of age caused no pause in his incessant labours, 
nor quenched his spirit of persevering charity. Though 
honoured with the highest dignities in the kingdom, 
he lived in the most unostentatious style; but no 
poor or unfortunate man ever left his door without 
aid or comfort. He bestowed large sums upon hos- 
pitals, continued to be a generous and munificent 
friend of the artist and the learned, built a splen- 
did house for the Society of the Friends of Science 
and Literature, to which he filled the laborious office 
of the president,—placing in the spacious area in 
front of that building the statue of Copernicus. In 
the government he performed the different and ar- 
duous duties of a minister of state, of the director of 
mines, a commissioner in the board of education, and 
the chief of the committee of examination. “Such 
a laborious life,” says his friend Niemcewicz, “spent 
without any relaxation, could not fail at last, to de- 
stroy him. He declined rapidly, and after an illness 
of a few days, he closed his exemplary career on the 
20th of June, 1826, at the age of more than seventy 
years.” After his death, his name, his tomb, and his 
works did not escape unworthy usage at the hands 
of the Russians. ‘They prohibited the erection of a 
monument, which the Royal Society and the nation 
had decreed to him. Those who honoured his memory, 
or made pilgrimages to his burial place, were arrested 
and kept in prison. The police carried away from the 
vaults of the Royal Society all the copies of a splen- 
did edition of his works, which Staszyc himself had 
deposited there, “ preserving thus a valuable treasure 
for better times.” “ On perusing Staszyc’s diatribe 
against tyranny, (relates his friend,) the Duke Con- 
stantine threw a copy of the work into the fire, ex- 
claiming, that he would not suffer any other fuel for 
his chimney than Staszye’s works;” and it is an 
undeniable fact, reminding us of the deeds of Omar, 
in Alexandria, that he continued to keep his word 
as long as any copies could be found.” 

Joun Sniavecki, the Rector of the Wilna Uni- 
versity during nine consecutive years, placed that 
national institution in such a prominent station, as 
enabled it to challenge comparison with the most 
celebrated universities of Europe. For this he would 
deserve the highest place in our literary annals, did 
he not possess another claim to distinction, as the 
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philosopher, who gave the impulse to his time, 
uttered its spirit in his works, and enlightened and 
directed its course. When he entered on his career, 
the systems of Materialism and Spiritualism were 
at issue ; Germany taking the side of the ideal and 
the abstract—France, continuing the work of the 
eighteenth century, ranging herself under the stand- 
ard of a sceptical philosophy. The latter system, 
by its nature, leading to immediate practical results, 
and presenting axioms and arguments in terms 
readily to be found in every language, was, of the 
two, the most calculated to take root on a new 
and uncultivated soil. Sniadecki understood this at 
once, and it was from France that he borrowed his 
light. He gave precedence in the University to ma- 
thematics and natural sciences over literature, belles 
lettres, and speculative philosophy. Having trained 
the youth in the former, and brought them to the 
farthest limits of the positive, he paved the way for 
the triumph of the new school, though, by his strict 
conscientiousness, he declined the honours of its 
sponsorship ; while, by his no less strict neutrality, 
he was exposed to the vpprobrium of its chief perse- 
cutors. His coercive influence hastened the dawn 
of the new era. Intimate knowledge of the elements 
of nature begot philosophy ; the study of the organ- 
ization of the body directed thought to the consti- 
tution of the mind; the pursuit of logic led the 
student into researches after ideal beauty. His 
principles, and prejudices, too were no less actively 
influential in the comparatively limited domain of 
literature. Patronizing, promoting, extolling those 
who were successful as classicists, he opposed him- 
self to all productions of more original stamp. 
Genuine, unrestrained feeling, seemed to him a 
blameable waste of energy ; poetry an amusement 
of the idle. The sanctuary of literature, according 
to his scheme, would be as naked as the walls of the 
Caaba,—as empty as the Jewish temple, where the 
victorious Pompey, looking around without per- 
ceiving either altars or statues, exclaimed—* Nulla 
intus deum effigies, vacua sedes et inania arcana.” 
But the muse of Poland, excited to irregular and 
extravagant actions by the rigour of his statutes, re- 
belled, and let loose upon him a host of ghosts, imps, 
and witches, giving him reason to regret that he ever 
began the contest. 

It was natural that this lover of the exact and 
precise should strive to subjugate, not merely thought 
and imagination, but also forms of expression and 
language. Hence his celebrity as the purest, the 
most elegant prose writer of later times. Hence, 
also, his frequent, and sometimes frivolous contro- 
versies about an expression, a word, or even a letter ; 
any of which, if not written according to his rules, 
was enough to make him condemn a whole work. 
Sniadecki’s great merit consists in his having supplied 
our scientific vocabulary with new and most appro- 
priate terms. His name is, therefore, irresistibly 
interwoven with the prosperity and existence of 
science in Poland. What he did for Mathematics 
and Astronomy, his brother Andrew performed for 
Chemistry and Physiology: and whether or not 
there be bright days in store for the University of 
Wilna, it has already lived one golden age—that of 
the two Sniadeckis. 

Joacutm Letewex stands alone in the fourteenth 
and highest schedule of state-criminals, according to 
the scale of Russian justice. Were similar divisions 
made in this literary record of mine, he must like- 
wise have been placed in the most prominent station. 
The whole history of his life is one of illustrious 
achievements. But if Providence (to use Schiller’s 
expression) has sent him into the world with two 
closed patents,—one to literary, another to political 
eminence—we may ask, regretfully, why did he 
ever unseal the latter? Fortunately, the first only 
falls within the limits of my task. We could hardly 
find, in the whole circle of celebrated historians, 
an individual more distinguished than Lelewel by 
the combination of a brilliant imagination with a 
disposition for diligent and minute research of un- 
known and obscure details. It is true that he does 
not know himself to bea poet, but the fact is evident 
throughout his works: his genius breaks out through 
the mass of his erudition, and bursts the chains of 
most wearisome and tedious subjects. Thus, when 
speaking of some rusted coin dug out from the ruins 
of an old castle, he will seem, at the outset, tedious 


and elaborate in his minute inquiry, till, in the long 
train of argument concerning the undefaced marks 
of the stamp, he stumbles over some illustrious 
name, or meets with some extraordinary event, 
when he recovers his energy, pours out all his mind, 
developes his comprehensive views, refreshes and 
re-vivifies the mind of the reader with the stores of 
his imagination, introduces episodes of the utmost 
interest. After being many a year shut up,—fortified, 
as it were,—among old books, manuscripts, and 
relics, he issued forth from his stronghold’to take 
possession of the chair of History in the Wilna 
University. The crowds which attended his lectures, 
the applauses of the learned and the studious, bore 
him triumphantly through his task, difficult and 
arduous as it was; for he had to struggle with the 
adverse party headed by Sniadecki, whose arog ee 
possessed an oracular authority with the greatest 
part of the thinking public. How stirring and elec- 
trifying were his addresses, many of his pupils remain 
gratefully to tell. One day,—it was during a period 
of severe persecutions in Wilna,—Lelewel ascended 
the cathedra, and exclaimed, “ To arms, brethren, to 
arms! we shall die or conquer liberty!” The en- 
raptured audience suddenly rose, uncertain of the 
Professor’s purpose; when he calmly added, “ such 
was the cry which rang through Helvetia’s hills, 
when William Tell reared the standard of indepen- 
dence.” 





It will be easily understood how Lelewel became | 
the apostle of new ideas, the founder of a school, | 
which, crossing the limits of experimental knowledge, 
ventured into the regions of the abstract—the ideal ; 
and thus turning the student’s gaze from the out- 
ward world towards the inner, the mind, made him 
join a revolution against the material, in favour of 
the spiritual. His first hostilities with Sniadecki 
were caused by a trifle. Lelewel’s style savours too 
much of his erudition and his study of old Polish 
books, and is deficient in grace and ease. Besides 
this, what was said of Gibbon justly applies to him, 
namely, that his sentences are formed on the plan 
of compressing into them the greatest possible 
quantity of information. So frequently washe abused 
on this account by Sniadecki and hissatellites, that his 
successor in the chair of History, when enumerating 
the most eminent Polish historians, said—“ At their 
head proudly stands the learned Lelewel; it must 
be only regretted that his works have not been, as 
yet, done into Polish.” The struggle presently 
assumed a serious aspect. The Professor was ex- 
pelled from Wilna. Fron®¥a peaceful teacher he 
became a conspirator. The late revolution found 
him at its head: but in the hour of triumph all his 
energy and genius abandoned him. He could not 
shape his resolution to the exigencies of the moment, 
and lost his republican simplicity and candour in the 
constitutional etiquette and monarchical mannerism 
of the government, of which he wasa member. He 
is at present resident at Brussels, still intent upon 
the furtherance of his beloved pursuits. The enu- 
meration of the titles of his works would exceed all 
possible limits. His last biographer counts as many 
as eighty works and pamphlets, to which his name is 
attached, all of them referring to-the annals of the 
Slavonian race; and hence has arisen his popularity 
in the east of Europe, while, in the west, only a 
select few of the learned have learnt to mention his 
name with commendation. ‘The Book of Edda,’ 
and his last work, ‘ The Numismatics of the Middle 
Ages,’ are records of his excursions upon foreign 
ground, In the age of Niebuhr and Savigny, of 
Guizot and Hallam, Europe may find another worthy 
tribute for the writer, who, by an accurate knowledge 
of Slavonia, has given civilization a new domain, and 
proved the claims of affinity of a race, whose insti- 
tutions she was used to qualify, and treat with atone 
of superiority, if not of contempt. 

The new school, proud alike of Sniadecki and 
Lelewel, of its adversary and its tutor, had not long 
to wait before a genius appeared, who revolutionized 
the whole nation with the magic of his poetical inspi- 
ration. To mention him I must re-enter the region 
of poetry. With him I shall speakof three others 
following in his train. 

The reader is prepared for the name ef Apam 
Mickiewicz. The appearance of this author in ordi- 
nary times, though hailed with admiration, would 
| have been only like a brief angel-visit without a 











message from heaven,—like lightning unfollowed 
thunder. But the rise and progress of his geniug 
falling as they did within the verge of a great era, 
must necessarily impress upon our minds the justneg 
of Bacon’s remark, that great men are like great 
mountains, which reflect the first rays of the comi 
sun, From the very nature of his mission he belo 
not to the class of those who spring up from the very 
womb of the eruption to stem and direct the current, 
but of those who alight on earth carried on the wings 
of the faintly-heard sound of distant convulsions,_ 
who are born to shadow forth coming events, to foretell 
or suffer, to be prophets or martyrs, as fortune may 
determine. To display the extent of his powers and 
consequent influence is here impossible : all that can 
be done isto enumerate his works, pointing as we go 
to the golden thread which runs throughout them, 
It is enough to say, that modern Polish literature, 
however interesting and diversified, would lose its 
crowning excellencies, its connecting link, were the 
name of Mickiewicz obliterated. 

A few dates of his life and career may fitly in- 
troduce an examination of his works. He was 
born about the year 1798, in Lithuania, the son 
of an advocate. He began his studies at No. 
vogrodek, continued them at the Gymnasium at 
Wilna, and completed them at the university of that 
town with honour to himself. An early attachment, 
which was unfortunate, may have been with him, 
as with many others, the immediate inspiration of his 
poetry ; but we find him in the year 1822, publish- 
ing a volume of translations from the German, and 
national ballads, which contained among other pieces, 
his ‘Grazyna;’ this work which was received with 
great praise, being presently followed by his ‘* Ode to 
the Young Men,’ which was crowned by the asso 
ciation of the pupils of the University of Wilna. The 
tendency of this poem was calculated to excite sus 
picion and persecution. Taking advantage of cer 
tain actionable proceedings of a literary society with 
which he was connected, the government condemned 
Mickiewicz to banishment. The place of his exile 
was Odessa, where many of his brilliant oriental poems 
were written. Here, however, he was not permitted 
to remain: the Russian government having tracked 
him to his shelter, summoned him to Moscow, 
and placed him under the surveillance of the police, 
But this arbitrary measure was, in its issue, productive 
of good to the poet. It introduced him to the notice 
of Prince Galitzin, then military superintendent of 
Moscow, who, surprised by the talent of his charge, 
conducted him to St. Petersburgh, where he published 
his works, which were received with the warmest 
welcome from the Muscovite party. Ere long, 
through the interest exercised on his behalf by his 
admirers, he was permitted to quit Russia on his 
travels through Europe, in the progress of which he 
made himself known to Goethe, and other distin- 
guished persons. To detail the wanderings of the poet 
and improvisatore, (for Mickiewicz unites both cha- 
racters,) would lead us too far: let me endeavour to 
show him as an author—as a benefactor to his country. 
And here, by way of foil, I must contrast him with 
a dark figure ; this being Sniadecki. The impulse to 
materialism given by the latter, already mentioned, 
could not but ultimately have proved disastrous to 
Poland. A nation conquered, dismembered, and op- 
pressed by force, requires all the powers and capaci- 
ties of spirit to enable it to break through its shackles. 
A generation devoting itself to the happiness of pos 
terity must exchange the enjoyments of sense for 
the welfare of soul. Moreover, as the highest faculty 
of mind consists in contemplating and understanding 
its own nature, so the maturity of a spirit of nation- 
ality evidences itself by a return upon itself for the 
scrutiny of its elements, tendencies, and aims. The 
perception of this truth led to the foundation of those 
different societies which were formed in Wilna about 
the year 1820. The system of Sniadecki produced at 
first a laudable application to mathematical sciences; 
but its consequences were soon apparent in the rise 
of Epicurean societies among the students. At 
action, however, came; and produced those patriotic 
assemblies* in which the rallying points were a rigot 
ous morality, no less than an enthusiastic attachment 
to everything national. And hence the young mea 





* One of these was fancifully called “The Radiant;” it 
chose the sun for its emblem. Its seven divisions weft 
denominated the seven component colours of a ray: 
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of Lithuania, who had enthusiastically applauded 
Goluchowski, the expounder of German philosophy, 
and Lelewel, the inspired interpreter of our ancient 
annals, because the first was (so to speak) the poet 
of philosophy, and the second that of history, could 
find no bounds of admiration for Mickiewicz’s genius, 
who gave their anxieties, their hopes, their fore- 
bodings an utterance—a language at once vigorous, 
fanciful, and manly. The works produced by him 
previously to the revolution divide themselves into 
five heads. 

The first will contain his earliest publication, two 
yolumes of songs, ballads, and popular stories. The 
second ‘ Grazyna,’ his first regular poem, which takes 
its name from its heroine. She is the wife of Litawor, 
a Lithuanian prince, who enters into a league with 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic order, with the view 
of avenging his ii:juries on his lord and kinsman, the 
Grand Duke Witold. The night before the ex- 
pedition, Grazyna sends an insulting message to the 
Germans; then assuming her husband’s armour, issues 
at day-break from the castle, and, followed by her 
Lithuanians, falls upon the Teutonic army, routs it, 
and falls in the encounter, thus preventing a scheme 
calamitous to both princes, and favourable only to 
their common enemy. “I was,” says Litawor, in 
one of the finest passages of the poem, “ rolled from 
my swaddling clothes into a coat of armour.” Even 
so in this work the poet himself casts off the gossamer 
clothing of imagination for the armour of well-marked 
purpose—exchanges Poland scarcely awakened and 
still dreaming among its dim old fables, for Poland de- 
voting herself for the union of her dismembered race, 
and the combination of their strength against their 
common enemy. To come to the third division— 
there is an ancient custom still kept up in some 
parts of Lithuania, in which Pagan superstition is 
singularly blended with the more elevated notions of 
Christianity. This is called Dziady, or the Feast of 
the Dead. “It is singular,” says the author, “ that 
the custom of treating the dead is common to all 
Pagan nations. In the Homeric times of old Greece, 
among the Scandinavian tribes, in the east,and even 
now in the islands of the new world, we may trace its 
existence.” The celebration of that feast in Lithu- 
ania commonly falls on the day when the Catholic 
church offers its prayers for the souls of the de- 
parted. The people congregate at midnight within 
the ruins of some old church or house situated near 
acemetery. There they dress tables strewn with all 
the delicacies their poverty can furnish. A popular 
poet or enchanter takes his station in the middle of 
that circle, and calls upon the dead to rise and to 
choose what may alleviate their pains. None but 
the oppressors of the poor and the traitors of their 
country are scared away from the participation in 
the feast. How the Polish poet dealt with this super- 
stition, and with what magnificent touches of feeling 
and fancy he ennobled it, it is easier to conceive than 
explain. The second and the fourth cantos only 
were originally published : the latter being an episode 
of an unfortunate love, in which the wrong done to 
the Gretchen of Goethe is avenged by the retributive 
torment of a being of Faust’s sex. The fourth divi- 
sion of the works of Mickiewicz will embrace his 
‘Wallenrod.’ In the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tury a chief, renowned in the council and on the 
battle-field, became the Grand Masterof the Teutonic 
order. At the cost of the immense treasures of the 
state he collected a numerous army to invade the 
Pagan Lithuania, tempting at once the pious zeal 
ofa Christian missionary and the'worldly appetite for 
conquest and spoil. But, by unaccountable delays, 
unskilful command, or treasonable designs, he lost 
the whole army amidst the snows and in partial en- 
gagements, and thus destroyed the power of his order 
more rapidly and entirely than ever the Lithuanian 
sword could have done. This story, which appears 
mysterious to historians, and is related as a miracu- 
lous event in the old chronicles, presented no diffi- 
culties to the imagination of the poet. His Konrad 
Wallenrod is a Lithuanian, who has sworn the ruin 
of his country’s foes. The Poles caught at once the 
Whole range of the poet’s conception. While they 
enthusiastically admired the beauty of particular 
images in the transcendent sublimity of the narrative, 

they recognized its deeper purpose. Konrad Wal- 
lemod became the watchword of the national con- 
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sono due generazioni da tere, gna essere 
volpe e leone,” ran like a beacon-fire from the Oder 


to the Borysthenes. Lastly, comes ‘ Farys,’ a short 





piece of poetry, which sums up the poetical vision of 


Mickiewicz ;—an English translation of this appeared 
in an early number of the Metropolitan. 

It has been already stated, that Mickiewicz was 
exiled into Russia for his participation in the secret 
societies of Wilna. But though condemned as a 
traitor, he was received, both in Moscow and in St. 
Petersburgh, with a warm and admiring welcome ; 
foremost in which were the aristocracy of Russia. 


Such manifestations not being peculiarly acceptable 
to the police, they ordered him into the Crimea, over 
the ruins of which, as Gaszynski says, “ he strewed 
Indeed, his ‘ Crimean Sonnets’ are 
Owing, 
however, to the interference of some nobleman, 
powerful at court, he was subsequently permitted to 
travel, but with an express order never to return to 
In 1832 he re-appeared 
in Paris, no longer the revolutionary poet of Poland, 
but a humble disciple in the school of L’Abbé de la 
Mennais. The third canto of * Dziady’ was his first 
poetic composition after this metamorphosis. This is 
intended for a record of the Russian persecutions in 
Wilna. With the exception of one scene, there is no- 
thing to prevent our believing that it might have been 
written in prose. ‘ Squire Taddeus’ is a voluminous 
poem founded upon a tale from the annals of the 
feuds of the Polish nobles. Its images, its descriptions, 
remind us of the best days of his genius: but it is a 
record of the past, without any moral for the future— 
a meed to the valour of the dead, without a word for 
the living ;—the lyrist is lost in the historian—the 
The seventh and eighth volumes 
of the works of Mickiewicz, just published in Paris, 
Our author has been lately 
The world would perhaps have preferred 
that he should have imitated Petrarch, who, when the 
Pope expressed his readiness to secularize him, that 
he might unite with Laura, answered, “ Wait a little 
But, to 
use a simile already applied to Napoleon, the very 
rags of his robe of glory would suffice to cover a host 
To analyze 
his merits coolly is not easy for our national love. | 
Endowed with more of Byron’s imagination than of 

Goethe's searching philosophy, we find that he com- | 
bines, in a remarkable degree, the faculties of both— 

the imagery of the easwith the contemplativeness | 
Ce n’est plus l'Europe, ce n’est pas encore 
l'Asie, was a traveller’s remark upon Poland ; a re; 
mark which, with a slight modification, we may echo 
Editions have 
been multiplied. beyond anything hitherto known in 
Poland. Goethe placed the author’s portrait in his 
own cabinet, expressing, on every opportunity, his 
The sculptor David 
The most conspicuous of German 
and French littérateurs have translated his works. 
England cannot long remain behind. When Heine 
visited the deck of an Indiaman, crossing his arms 
and bowing in courtesy to the natives, he exclaimed 
“ Mahomet!” In return for his civility, they answered 
“ Bonaparte!” Even so the admiration in which the 


diamonds.” 
the offspring of his happiest inspiration. 


the dominions of Russia. 


poet in the mystic. 


confirm our opinion. 
married. 


longer, I have some more sonnets to write.” 


of kings and smaller princes of poetry. 


of the west. 


when perusing Mickiewicz’s works. 
admiration for the Polish poet. 


made his bust. 


Poles hold Byron, will be best acknowledged by 
England’s learning to appreciate Mickiewicz. 


Seweryn Goszczynsk has followed the traces of 


Mickiewicz. In his youth he used to visit the hum- 


ble cottages of the peasants, to listen to their tradi- 


tional stories, and to re-cast them in the original 
mould of his genius; his mind, distressed by the 


sight of misery, sought relief in a soothing song, or 


welcomed “the orphans of bliss” to “the banquet 
of vengeance.” 


dismal realities: but to the diseased taste of the 
oppressed nation, it possessed the relish of a con- 
genial food. The writings of our author are generally 
so distinctively national that they would lose all 
their beauty by being transplanted to a foreign soil. 
As a soldier, Goszezynski was amongst the few 
young men who, by a bold attack on the Duke Con- 
stantine’s palace, gave the signal for the revolution. 
As a poet, ‘The Castle of Kaniow,’ a regular com- 
position in three cantos, exhibits in one view his 
merits and defects. This is founded on an episode 
from the annals of the revolt of the Cossacks against 





His poem bearing the latter title is 
ineligible for translation, like some of Crabbe’s 



































































































































their tyranical masters. If it contain nothing feeble, 
there are few details, the masterly narration of which 
does not awaken our regret, that the atrocities of 
human nature should fall within the domain of 
poetry. Even the incidental love-story is of a piece 
with the dismal character of the whole. “O sons of 
my beloved country,” exclaimed Goszezynski, in the 
second canto, “you will not trust to the warning 
song of the poet; you turn away your eyes from the 
future, to forego the sight of that horrible moment, 
when slavery, roused from her trance, having drunk 
deep in the well of her own tears, shall begin her 
dance of unchained freedom. Your fathers have 
witnessed that festivity.” 

Anton: Matczesk1 belongs to the class of those 
who are doomed to expiate the possession of the 
divine gift by the sufferings of a wretched existence, 
—that long train whereof Homer is the first, and 
neither Gilbert, dying in an hospital, nor Chatterton, 
putting an end to his painful life, are the last. There 
are three epochs in the life of this poet: the first, 
that of his military career, in which he distinguished 
himself as an able engineer ; the second, that of an 
adventurous traveller; the third, a period of misery 
and want brought on by unfortunate love. Anuntimely 
death put an end to his misery. To his country’s stores 
of thought and feeling Malczeski made a brilliant ad- 
dition in the shape of a short but glowing poem, 
founded upon a subject since successfully dramatized 
by Korzeniowski, and which, unfortunately, is not 
altogether fictitious. The son of a proud and wealthy 
nobleman in Ukraine has married a lady of humble 
extraction, without his father’s consent. The latter 
having used, in vain, all means to break that union, 
employs a stratagem, feigns a sudden return to gentler 
feeling, and proffering his hand of reconciliation, sends 
his son against the invading Tartars, to give him an 
opportunity of winning with his bravery the fair 
Maria. While Maria’s father is engaged in train- 
ing her young husband to war, and successfully re- 
pulses the Tartars, a Kulik, sent by his revengeful 
adversary, invades his house, and in the confusion of 
the scene, puts his daughter to death:—the victor 
returns but to find his wife a co#pse! The heroine is 
a beautiful creation. It was a year after the publica- 
tion of his completed task that the Poet died, un- 
mourned, unnoticed. But the Poles now, as if in 
atonement of their neglect, cherish and admire this 
monument of his genius, beyond any contemporary 
work. Editions of it are constantly multiplied, and 
the first, the only work in Polish which has as yet 
appeared in England, is Malczeski’s ‘ Maria.’ It is 
unknown in whose hands his other unpublished com- 
positions remain. 

The songs of ZaLesk1 Boupan bear the imprint of a 
more elegant and chastened mind than Goszczynski’s 
poetry; they are, in their smoothness and brightness, 
like his native river, the Borysthenes, before it meets 
the thirteen rocky ridges thrown across its current 
by Nature. His hero is not the Cossack, enemy to 
mercy, revelling in the performance of retaliating 
justice, but that generous warrior of the Ukraine, who, 
leaning over his lance or caressing his swift charger, 
celebrates the exploits of his brethren or the charms 
of his steppes. There is a strange fascination in all 
this poetry. Few of his songs are known, but those 
few have placed their author in the foremost rank of 
our poets. The fate of Mazeppa forms the subject 
of the only poem he wrote, and with this we are 
merely acquainted by report. Byron's adoption of 
the same legend excited a noble emulation among 
our writers. , On a fixed day some of the most cele- 
brated of them met in Warsaw, each bringing his 
own composition on that subject. When by turns 
all had read their lucubrations,they opened a manu- 
script anonymously sent to them :—having read it, 
Brodzinski, no mean authority in that respect, de- 
clared that the last far outstripped the others in its 
beauty and perfection. It was Zaleski’s hasty essay, 
which may one day, perhaps, find an honorary place 
beside Byron’s brilliant effusion. The peculiar cha- 
racteristics of Zaleski, and the source of his inspira- 
tions, lead us to remark that he, as well as the most 
conspicuous poets of the new school, were, without a 
single exception, natives, and selected their subjects 
from the traditions of those provinces, in which the 
great mass of the population speaks a peculiar dialect, 
and has been for a long time subjected to foreign 
dominion, What a noble tribute paid to the unity 
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of the empire; what a convincing evidence of its 
indivisible nationality ! 

Here I must stop, leaving unnoticed many a 
wanderer on the banks of the Polish Ilyssus. It is 
not without reason that I refrain from entering the 
path whose starting-point is the excitement produced 
by the last revolution. If I do not single out one 
of our most recent poets for notice, it may be 
because there is none amongst them from whom we 
do not expect still finer achievements. Though I 
close my record here, the number of poets already 
mentioned may startle some among my readers: 
if it be so, let them recollect that the period of their 
appearing was one of hope and enthusiasm—sure 
nurses of poetry. From Krasicki to Karpinski, 
the national genius was witty, sprightly, lending 
truth the guise of fable—flinging on every side the 
sharpened arrows of satire, or marching on the stilts 
of the Dithyramb, after the fashion of its French 
prototype. From Woronicz to Brodzinski, while it 
still worshipped the received forms, it assumed a 
highly national character ;—Mickiewicz ushered the 
people, hitherto unknown, unexplored, and with a 
heart full of poetry, into the arena of noble and in- 
spired agency. Thus imitation and learning faded 
away before nationality. Revolution, then, the revo- 
lution of opinion against authority, pervades the 
fibres of our literature. Criticism becomes dumb 
when the taste of a whole race, struggling for union, is 
the paramount rule. The moment is, I hope, at hand 
when a mine hitherto unknown shall open its trea- 
sures to Great Britain, whose admiration for Eastern 
poetry has so much enriched her own literature. In 
the great Indian epic, Khrisna, the envoy of God, 
steps into the car of the youthful hero Ardjouna, 
and on the field of battle expounds to him a system 
of mystic philosophy. Inalike manner, Poland will 
take England, her ally, into her chariot, to open for 
her, amidst wars and rumours of wars, the stores of 
her philosophy, the poetry of her people. 








THE AMERICAN IN IRELAND. 
«« Edgeworth’s Town, Oct. 1837. 

“T hope I may speak of the family who have given 
this village a name so familiar to all of us, without 
impropriety. Certainly I may with a sincere interest, 
and a far deeper one than I felt before enjoying 
the privilege I have within the last two days. I 
speak of Miss Edgeworth and her household, of 
course. The composition of which, by the way, 
strikes me as rather odd, and requires a word of 
explanation before I go any farther. The late 
eminent Mr. E. had four wives. Of these the last is 
living, and is the mistress of the establishment. She 
has a son, a daughter-in-law (who is Spanish,) and a 
grandchild in the family, besides whom there are 
a daughter of another of the wives, an aged and 
venerable sister of Miss E’s mother, and Miss E. her- 
self, who is the daughter of the first wife. I heard the 
Novelist, therefore, giving the lady of the mansion 
the title of ‘ mother,’ though the latter has not much 
above half of her own years. She called the young 
man ‘brother’ also, though fifty years, nearly, younger 
than herself. Some of the circle seemed amazed 
with the bewilderment which my countenance, 
probably, showed at these recognitions, and the result 
was the explanation given above. It may serve a 
future traveller some needless confusion. They will 
not make the mistake, either of calling Miss E. Mrs., 
as many people do—or of writing her so. That is 
gratuitous courtesy. She lays no claim to the title, 
and, as you perceive by this programme, another lady 
does, and with justice. 

“To say that this singular variety does not appa- 
rently interfere with the harmony of these fourgenera- 
tions, and their three branches, is saying little indeed. 
On the contrary, to see them all together, even from 
the venerable dame in her easy chair down to the 
merry little Castilian fellow who makes all the noise, 
it seems as if they were made for each other, and that 
not one of the circle could possibly be spared. To 
me, as you might suppose, the most distinguished 
was the most interesting member. And yet I soon 
began to feel that it was not thereby because she was 
distinguished, I forgot that she was so, in the first 
hour, I was conscious only of enjoying that wholly 
unaffected, yet richly instructive conversation which 
is the fruit of a female mind at once gifted and culti- 


vated in the highest degree. Hers may be said indeed 
to be steeped in the wisdom and wit of the finest 
society of the great British age in which she has 
flourished, and during the whole of which she has had, 
I will not say the good fortune, but the proud merit 
of being the object of universal esteem. Add to this 
her unusual opportunities of studying the character of 
her fellow-creatures in a humbler sphere, and the 
thirsting love of knowledge, the restless activity, and 
especially the kindly sympathies with all human 
beings, which have constantly'led her to avail herself 
of these to the utmost. Add reading, such as hers 
has been, and reflection such as hers. Add the 
constant playfulness of a bright sparkling talent, 
which, while it never seeks to be noticed, is never 
satisfied to be idle. Add then a manner of which 
nothing can be said, because it puts you at once too 
much at your ease to think anything about it. A 
remark she made of a favourite writer of ours, 
reminds me of herself. She liked him very much, 
‘for there was’nt a bit of an author about him.’ And 
there is’nt a bit of an author about her. I have, in 
her conversation, all that is good in her novels, only 
it is the fresh without the formal, with the addition 
that it is the real too, and that it comes from Miss 
Edgeworth herself. I can see that mind brought out 
also by the conversation of others ;—busying itself in 
sudden sally, and easy repartee, and even in the 
vileness of puns—(hear it, ye haters of that diver- 
sion!) Brought out, I say; for, mind ye, she does 
not talk all the time, like Sam Johnson. She does 
not preach, as Lamb told Coleridge he did. She talks 
rather like Lamb himself—quietly—like anybody 
else in a word,—with the slight distinction only that 
what she says is uniformly to the purpose, whatever 
the purpose may be. I called her conversation the 
fruit of her mind. It is the fruit, rather than the 
effort. The stock of the tree was first-rate. It has 
been gloriously taken care of. And now, in the 
autumn of its age, it is full. Every branch bows 
down with glowing clusters, ready to drop at a touch, 
and to burst, as they drop, with their ripeness. 

“You must have inferred Miss E’s age from what 
IT said. All the world has inferred it long ago, and 
I see no sense in affecting to be modest about it. If 
she has any one thing more than another to be proud 
of, or rejoice in, or if her friends have, it is the 
wonderful style she sustains at the age of more than 
seventy years. It is seventy-two by the calendar they 
do say ; but, by the manner, not above sixty ; by the 
mind, immortal. There is no growing old to such a 
mind. The warm heart alone might feed it with 
never exhausted youthfulness. She is still the life 
and delight of the sphere she moves in ;—young and 
eld, rich and poor, are equally at ease with her. She 
has something for each and all, and her study is to 
make them happy and do them good. How charming, 
how cheering, how blessed in its influences, is the 
spectacle of such a character—so distinguished, and 
yet so domestic—heloved even more than admired 
—quietly devoting a world-renowned genius, to the 
humble pleasure of being useful in private—unelated 
by admiration, unaffected by age. This is the great 
praise of Miss Edgeworth, after all; and it is her 
chief charm. Itis her morale. It is the purity, the 
straight-forward old-fashioned hearty simplicity, the 
real dignity, the kindly, genial, all embracing-spirit 
of her literature and her life alike. And how rarea 
praise it is!’ Who else, in our day, can look back 
on a career at once so long and so laborious, and find, 
at the same time, not so much only to be proud of, 
but so little to regret. On every thing she has written, 
is stamped this sacred seal of the pure mind and the 
warm heart of a woman, and of one whose delicacy, 
not less than her genius, is the glory and boast of her 
sex. 

“It isa common impression that she is Irish by 
birth. ‘ All Irish’ she calls herself indeed. She was 
born, however, in Oxfordshire, as it happened, though 
the family have been in Ireland since the reign of 
Elizabeth. The delightful place they occupy, with 
a farm of about one hundred acres, is itself an 
ancient estate. Mr. E. the father, is buried in the 
neighbouring village church—fixed in the outer wall 
of which, by the way, I noticed a tablet inscribed 
with a few beautiful lines to the memory of a faithful 
old housekeeper, who died in the mansion after 
having the charge of it for more than forty years. In 





— 
English fashion, spotted with fine trees, and full of 
winding shady walks. Nearer, and just under the 
piazzas, are an abundance of flowers, in the choice 
and care of which one easily detects the rural taste 
of their owner. This, I fancy, is the novelist’s own 
domain. She comes in to the breakfast table, from 
a morning’s ramble, her hands dripping with her 
dewy treasures. . 
“Some of your readers may ask, has she done 
writing? Certainly we have an interest to know, if 
not a right, and I ventured to intimate as much, 
She took it in good part, and made a reply, from 
which I inferred that she writes on, but grows more 
cautious, having nobody since her father’s death, ag 
she modestly observed, to help her to correct. Her 
American reputation seems especially dear to her, 
and she keeps up a lively interest in our concerns, 
I noticed a shelf-full of our books in her large library, 
and on the table lay the last number of the North 
American Review, which a Philadelphia friend has 
sent her, she says, these twenty vears. Numerous 
Bostonians she inquired after with interest. She 
mentioned also a special friend in North Carolina, 
by name. I observed that I did not know her. ‘0 
no!’ she replied, ‘she is’nt famous—she only deserves 
to be !—Look hereat her letters,’ and she pointed to 
a thick pile of them, as carefully cherished as her 
heaps of Walter Scott’s or Ricardo’s. This favoured 
lady, I think, is a Jewess. And this reminds me that 
I met an accomplished Catholic family at the house 
as her guests. ‘They went one way on the Sabbath, 
while we went another. Her acquaintances with the 
sect are many and intimate, I believe; and in this 
country, as things now are, the fact speaks volumes 
both for her liberality and her independence. Till 
the whole Protestant population (who must tate the 
lead) imbibe this spirit, Ireland may be held by 
factions, choosing to call themselves Christians; and, 
to make good that title, they may fight each other 
like the Kilkenny cats, till one or the other is 
devoured to the tip of the tail; but certainly she can 
have no religion, and of course no repose !” 
“ Limerick, Oct. 1837, 

“T have been coming westward to-day, descending 
the Shannon. Of Limerick there is little to say, 
With the exception of a few decent streets, and a 
superb stone bridge built by the government, at the 
cost of 100,0002., it is an indifferent place, not with- 
out trade, but remarkable for nothing that I can find 
out but the swarms of its beggars, and beggarly- 
looking people but slightly above that degree. In 
all parts of this country these gentry abound. ctu. 
ally one-third of the population (by accurate census) 
live by begging of the residue,a part of the year at 
least ; and whenever travellers are likely to pass, 
there are they most sure to be seen. At Ballyma 
han, when I came down the steps of the inn to mount 
my jaunting-car, no less than twelve old women stood 
on either hand in ambuscade. Most of the poor 
creatures were diseased or decrepit. One miserable 
wretch run a swollen tongue out of his mouth, which 
he kept stationary in that position, asa labour-saving 
signal of distress. Two or three had children about 
them. It is next to impossible to get rid of them, 
without paying your tax. You may call them idles 
or impostors ; reason as you please on the policy of 
alms-giving ; and feel ever so indignant that Daniel 
O’Connell should stand in the way ofa regular poor 
law which should systematize this charity, and relieve 
the public of such hordes of travelling nuisances by 
setting these people to work. But it won't do. Your 
money must be forthcoming, more or less. As the 
cheapest get-off, you find yourself ransacking your 
pockets for copper; the ghastly coterie crowds more 
greedily round you; the lame now leap, and the 
blind see, all at once ; your douceur is discharged in 
the midst of the ragged mélée ; and you make yout 
escape just as the shuffle commences, thanking your 
stars that the running of such a gauntlet cannot 
you till another stage. There, however, be ass 
wherever it is, if you stay one moment, a shoal of the 
same fry will be thrusting their naked arms out # 
you, on all sides at once, with a volley from each, 
those strange violent ejaculations of begging eloquene 
which the vocabulary of the Irish mendicants 1s ® 
peculiarly rich in. Sometimes I walk on ahead of 
the car, when they change horses, to avoid this av 
lanche of beggary. At other times, say in the mont 
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or my pockets altogether,—I do brace my nerves up, 

one going under a cold shower-bath in Decem- 
ber,)and wait to encounter the rush. It is no mean 
study, I assure you. This eloquence itself is a curio- 
sity. The irish beggars surpass all others in appeals 
to the heart. Franklin himself could no more resist 
them than he did Whitefield, when the preacher 
emptied his well-buttoned pockets of copper, silver, 
and gold. And then so little satisfies them! A 
John-Bull beggar has a professional scrutinizing leer 
in his face. He begs with bad grace, and thanks 
you scarcely at all. But the Irishman shows a whole 
soul, A half-penny brings out a warm shower-bath 
of blessings, equal to the volley of appeals with which 
he attacked you. Language is exhausted of its dia- 
lect of gratitude. More than once this fervid return 
has made me ashamed of my paltry alms,—hefore I 
could suggest to myself the obvious consolation that 
the use of this vocabulary is with multitudes, nearly 
as much a matter of mere practice, as the grinding 
of ‘Sweet Home’ on an old hand-organ. It is well 
delivered, however—extremely well. None but a 
beggar of genius could so perform. None other could 
get up the vocabulary itself, any more than deliver 
it, though anybody might get it by heart. And then 
the tact with which strangers are studied extempore? 
The moment they make their appearance, their de- 
scription and their destiny seem to be settled. All 
things indeed these fellows are to all men—and to 
women still more, by the way. Oh! the blarney— 
the blarnev! The genuine, the home-brewed! 
Take Italy for music, if you like, and France for 
conversation ; take America for speech-making, and 
England for oaths; but here is the place for blarney ; 
and an Irish beggar’s blarney, addressing an English- 
woman, carries the thing to its climax. 

“It is remarkable what an effect on the character 
of the people this running at large of such swarms 
of mendicants appears to have had. They are really 
so considerable a part of the population that they 
make the practice popular, if not fashionable. Public 
sentiment gets comparatively in favour of begging as 
an occupation. The original delicacy which most 
beggars were once troubled with at first, has long 
ago disappeared. The poor Irish are not saucy, or 
sullen, or stupid, but they are amazingly nonchalant. 
Begging becomes like breathing to them. They are 
born and bred in the business. Half their neighbours 
are beggars, and live on the rest; and their ancestors, 
for generations, very likely, have been beggars before 
them. They have not even the embarras of an 
English pauper. The latter is apt to be brazen-faced, 
but at the same time of an abject spirit. He isa 
confined creature, put on allowance. The Irish- 
man is neither one nor the other. The world is all 
before him, where to choose; the climate is mild, 
the laws allow him, and he rambles, burrows, and 
caters like a gipsy, easily satisfied, and never dis- 
couraged. The profession is crowded then, from 
fashion and choice, as much as necessity. And again 
we see the effect of this state of things on those who 
do not beg. The poor, above begging, take much 
less care to distinguish themselves from the beggars, 
since the latter are not so much held in contempt. 
It is common to see porters and waiters stand in rags, 
and a car driver in Dublin shall drive you a party 
of fine ladies over the whole city, with one sleeve to 
his jacket, and the crown of his cracked hat flaring 
up and down like a ventricle. They have a self- 
respect, but the notion of external appearance never 
occurs to their minds as a part of it. Rags are in 
Vogue. Half the population is ragged. All are 
Tagged but those who are rich, I may say. The com- 
munity is divided between those two parties. 

_ “And, by the way, as I said of begging and blarney, 
if you wish to see rags in perfection—if you would 
know what expression, eloquence, genius, aye, what 
gtace there is in shreds, patches, and tatters, scienti- 
fically spread out and duly set forth—Ireland is the 
Place for you. We talk of ragged looking people ; 
We speak of a ragged coat or so; but here it is all 
tags, from top to toe; rags patched, pieced, lapped, 
coloured; rags swinging at the waistbands, and 
dangiing by the legs. In the north, one morning, 
I remember a posse of: boys rushing out upon us, as 
the car rattled by their fathers’ hovels, to get, if 
possible, a halfpenny of one of the passengers, and 
two miles at least, some of them scrambled after us, 
up hill and down, in mud and mire, bare-headed, 
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bare-footed, bare-legged, and in fact a bare-faced pro- 
ceeding, altogether, it was, and fitter for bears than 
for human beings.—I was ready, however, to pity 
some of the ragamuffins at last, being a novice in 
such manceuvres; but the driver put me at ease. 
‘I knows them chaps well, yer honour,’ he said. 
* They live as comfortable as I do; but every day, 
just as the cars comes, they strip their trowsers off 
and give us a regular run. There’s no mistake in 
them fellers!* After a while he cracked a kind of 
joke on the quarters of one of the leaders of the 
phalanx, a small Jim Crow of a fellow, which seemed 
to tell well, for, yelping a little, the little vagabond 
shuffled off sidewise and jumped about and wheeled 
about, and finally disappeared, and the entire ragged 
detachment streamed away after him, like sheep 
leaping a wall, and made their departure as suddenly 
as they made their debut. The whole demonstration 
amused me. ‘There was a discipline, a training in 
it, equal to Baron Steuben, though the charge was 
more in the style of Pulaski. I almost regretted 
its want of success, but doubtless they do get plunder 
sometimes. There was a small fortune vested in the 
rags alone of this prancing cohort of loafers ; and a 
style and a drill like this, I’m sure, can’t be sup- 
ported for nothing.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


We hear from Newcastle that the preparations for 
the Meeting of the British Association are going on 
with great spirit. A room which will hold 4000 
persons is now fitting up for the evening meetings, 
and a dining-room that will accommodate 900. Al- 
ready 600 local Members are enrolled, and more than 
2,300/. has been obtained by local subscription. 
1000 ladies’ tickets are to be issued, and they will be 
admitted to two of the Sections. There is to be an 
Exhibition of Models, Philosophical Instruments, 
and Products of National Industry ; which will con- 
sist of two parts :—Specimens connected with the Arts 
and the Developement of National Indusiry. 1st, 
Local.— Articles, manufactured in the district, show- 
ing the nature of the products of local industry—the 
present state of the manufactures—Specimens illus- 
trating the improvement or progress of the several 
branches, 2nd, General.—Products of industry from 
all parts of the kingdom—Specimens illustrating the 
different steps from the raw material to the finished 
article, and raw materials of a less common kind, 
which are or may be applied to useful purposes in 
the arts. Mechanical and Philosophical, consisting 
of Models of machines, or parts of machines, old, 
new, or improved , or illustrating the gradual pro- 
gress of invention—Models of workings in mines. 
Philosophical instruments—Remarkable minerals— 
Interesting geological sections—Fossils—Rare or 
curious specimens in any of the branches of natural 
history. 

Two more of the Quarterly Reviews have been 
published this week—the British and Foreign and 
the London and Westminster. ‘The latter offers us a 
confession of the modified faith according to which 
it has been recently conducted, in a clear, judicious, 
and eloquent article on Bentham; another paper 
of interest is devoted to the courts of Elizabeth 
and Anne,—rich in its sketches of character; a 
third has “old Montaigne” for its text, and is 
written in the true Catholic spirit of its subject. 
Besides the above, which may be considered as 
ballast, the number contains a paper on wood- 
engraving, somewhat over-illustrated—another made 
up of selections from the privately printed poems 
of Mr. Milnes—and one on English and French 
rural life, to which Mr. Howitt’s recent work and 
* Les Derniers Bretons’ of M. Emile Souvestre serve 
by way of text. There is also an essay on domestic 
service, the authorship of which may be divined 
from the signature. This is worthy of consideration 
as an exponentof opinion. The writer has put forth 
all the force of a well-practised pen, to heighten the 
colours of the abuses he (she) denounces ; confidently 
refers the origin of domestic discontents, insubordina- 
tions, and imperfect service to the days of the Nor- 
man Conquest !—and, taking the dilemma by the 
horns, roundly declares, “that the Americans have 
got nearer to the right principle of domestic service 
than have any of our European societies ; but that 
the relation is impaired by the intrusion of European 





prejudices.” Now, we cannot but feel that in all 
this the reviewer “doth profess too much,” and that 
his paper, therefore, amounts to nothing more than 
an eager party-pleading, on the extreme side of 
liberty and equality, in which enthusiasm has hurried 
the advocate beyond the line of sober reason. His 
philanthropy, however, is met, and with a vengeance, 
by an orator in the British and Foreign Review—most 
noisily eloquent on the side of authority—who fills a 
hundred pages and more with diatribe against Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd’s ‘Custody of Infants Bill,’ and that 
spirit of agitation, that disposition to inquire into its 
rights,so largely spreading (he says) among the weaker 
sex. Weaker, indeed, does the reviewer loudly pro- 
claim women to be—as superior in cunning as they 
are inferior in reason—only to be restrained within 
bounds by bars, bolts, and cages, and whose run-away 
propensities are receiving encouragement perilous to 
all heads of families. Such a loud blast of the trumpet 
on so small a matter we have not often heard; but 
for those interested in the subject of male and 
female domination, the paper will be rescued from 
tediousness by its violent earnestness. The Review 
contains, besides this angry outpouring of words, an 
article on Hope’s Architecture,—an elaborate review 
of Mr. Bulwer’s Athens, a third paper on the Queen’s 
Court and Household,—a fourth, on the English His- 
torical Society, which, as detailing the proceedings of 
a close body of labourers, is interesting—a fifth, on 
Canadian matters, somewhat out of date. Itis a pity 
that, with all the cleverness and learning displayed in 
particular essays, this periodical should still remain 
so constant to “ unreadiness” and apparent want of 
presiding purpose on the part of those conducting it, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and FRENCH 
MASTERS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning until 
Six in the Evening.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





NOW OPEN, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open trom 10 till 5 o'clock. 

“The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic.”"— Atheneum. ‘ 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing.”’— Times. 


“ The illusion is complete.’’"—-Morning Post. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 21.—Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. and Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

The Treasurer announced from the chair that his 
Royal Highness the President and the Members of 
the Council had waited on Her Majesty, for the pur- 
pose of receiving Her Majesty’s signature in the 
Charter-Book as Patroness of the Society. 

The reading of Mr. Whewell’s paper on Tides was 
concluded. 

‘Researches on the Tides.’ Ninth Series. On 
the deduction of the Laws of the Tides, from Short 
Series of Observations. By the Rev. W. Whewell, 
M.A. Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 

It is very desirable to ascertain whether it is pos- 
sible to deduce the laws of the tides from short series 
of observations ; since, if it be so, not only does the 
construction of good tide tables for different places 
become more easy, but also the value of tide tables 
is much increased, if the predicted tides agree with 
those of each year as well as with the mean of many 
years, The object of the author in this paper is to 
determine this point by the discussion of several 
years’ observations of the tides at Plymouth and at 
Bristol. The calculations for the former place were 
executed by Mr. Dessiou and Mr. Ross in the Hy- 
drographer’s Office at the Admiralty ; the calcula- 
tions for Bristol were performed by Mr. Blunt, in 
virtue of a grant of money from the British Associa- 
tion. The result of these discussions is, that a very 
regular form and good approximation for the semi- 
menstrual inequality may be obtained from the 
observations of one year ; that the existence of the 
lunar parallax corrections appears very clearly in 
the observations of one year ; and that its value may 
be determined from a series of three or four years, 
The lunar declination corrections are more irregu- 
larly given by short series of observations: but in a 
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series of four or five years, the general form and 
approximate value of the corrections become mani- 
fest. In the course of these calculations such ques- 


tions as the following were proposed, and their solu- | 


tion attempted: 1. To which transit of the moon 
ought we to refer the tide? It appears that the tran- 
sit which produces the best accordance with theory, 
is that which Mr. Lubbock terms transit B, which is 
an epoch about forty-two hours anterior to the high 
water at Bristol and Plymouth. 2. How does a 
change of the epoch affect, first, the semimenstrual 
inequality; secondly, the parallax correction of 
the time ; thirdly, the declination correction of the 
times ; fourthly, the parallax correction of heights; 
and fifthly, the declination correction of the heights ? 
3. Does the parallax corrections of height vary as 
the parallax? 4. Does the parallax correction of 
time vary as the parallax? 5. Does the declination 
correction of the heights vary as the square of the 
declination ? 6. Does the declination correction of 
time vary as the square of the declination? 7. Can 
the laws of the corrections be deduced from a single 
year? 8. Are there any regular differences between 
the corrections of successive years? 9. Do the cor- 
rections at different places agree in themselves? It 
does not appear that any change of the epoch will 
produce an accordance of the observed laws with the 
theory, some of the inequalities requiring one epoch 
for this purpose, and some requiring another. The 
inequalities in different years and different places 
are also compared. Mr. Whewell remarks, that 
since it has now been shown that good tide tables 
may be obtained from short series of observations, 
his researches with regard to the determination of 
the lunar corrections may be concluded; and the 
proper mode of farther prosecuting the subject, would 
be to have tide observations at several stations, each 
observer reducing its own observations, and thus con- 
stantly improving the tables, as is practised in other 
branches of Astronomy. 

This being the last meeting of the session, the 
titles of a number of other papers were read, the 
nature of which will be understood from the following 
abstracts :— 

On the Structure of the Teeth, the vascularity of 
those Organs, and their relation to Bone.’ By 
John Tomes, Esq. Communicated by Thomas Bell, 
Esq., Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London. 

The microscopical examinations which the author 
has made of the structure of the teeth of man and 
various animals, lead him tothe conclusion that their 
bony portions are formed of minute tubes, disposed 
in a radiated arrangement, in lines proceeding every- 
where perpendicularly from the inner surface of the 
cavity containing the pulp. These tubuli are sur- 
rounded by a transparent material, which cements 
them together into a solid and dense mass. He finds, 
by applying the test of muriatic acid, that carbonate 
as well as phosphate of lime enters into their com- 
position. In man, the tubuli, during their diver- 
gence from their origin at the surface of the central 
cavity, send off a number of very minute fibrils ; and 
on approaching the enamel or the granular substance, 
which cover respectively the crown and the fangs of 
the tooth, the tubuli divide into smaller ones, which 
freely anastomose with one another, and then either 
are continued into the enamel, or terminate at the 
boundary between these two substances. Various 
modifications of this structure, exhibited in the teeth 
of different animals, in the class Mammalia and 
Fishes more particularly, are minutely described. 
The granular substance appears to be composed of 
irregularly shaped osseous granules, imbedded in the 
same kind of transparent medium which cements 
the tubuli together. External to the granular por- 
tion, the author finds another substance entering into 
the formation of the simple tooth, and commencing 
where the enamel terminates ; and which he describes 
as beginning by a thin and transparent layer con- 
taining only a few dark fibres, which pass directly 
outwards; but assuming, as it proceeds towards the 
apex of the fang, greater thickness and opacity, and 
traversed by vessels, External to the enamel, and 
in close connexion with it, in compound teeth, is 
situated the crusta petrosa, a substance very similar 
to the bony layer of the simple tooth. It contains 
numerous corpuscles, and is traversed by numerous 
vessels entering it from without, and anastomising 
freely with one another, but terminating in its sub- 


different component parts of teeth, furnish abundant | Esq., and bequeathed by him to the Royal Society? 


evidence of their vascularity and consequent vitality. 
* On the Evolution of Nitrogen during the Growth 
| of Plants, and the sources from whence they derive 
that element.’ By Robert Rigg, Esq. Communi- 
cated by the Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A., &c. 
| In this communication the author follows up his 
| inquiry into theinfluence and importance of nitrogen 
| in vegetable physiology, by noticing, in the first 
| place, the experiments of Dr. Daubeny, M. de Saus- 
sure, Sir Humphry Davy, and those which he him- 
self has made; all of which tend to prove that 
nitrogen is evolved during the healthy performance 
of the functions of plants; that the proportion which 
it bears to the oxygen given off is influenced by the 
sun's rays; but that owing to the necessary exclusion 
of the external atmosphere, during the progress of 
the experiments, it is impossible, with any degree of 
accuracy, to calculate the volume of these evolved 
gases during any period of the growth of plants in 
their natural state. If to this indefinite quantity of 
nitrogen given off by plants there be added that 
definite volume incorporated into their substance and 
shown in the author’s former tables, the question 
arises, Whence do plants derive their nitrogen, and 
does any part of it proceed from the atmosphere ? 
A problem which the author proposes to solve by a 
series of tabulated experiments upon seeds, and seed- 
ling plants, indicating a large excess of nitrogen in 
the latter, and under such circumstances of growth 
that he is compelled to fix upon the atmosphere as 
itssource. By the same mode of experimenting, the 
author attempts to show that the differences which 
we find in the germination of seeds and the growth 
of plants in the shade and sunshine, are apparently 
due in a great measure to the influence of nitrogen. 
And he concludes by observing, that he does not 
touch upon the practical application of the subject 
wherein the real value of the inquiry consists; it is 
his object to draw attention to an element which, 
though in some instances so minute in quantity as to 
be with difficulty detected in our balances, has never- 
theless been wisely assigned to discharge the most 
important functions. 

*On the Decussation of Fibres at the Junction of 
the Medulla Spinalis with the Medulla Oblongata.’ 
By John Hilton, Esq. Communicated by P. M. 
Roget, M.D., Sec. R.S. 

The author first alludes to what usually happens 
in affections of the brain, namely, that the loss of vo- 
luntary power and of sensation manifest themselves 
in the opposite side of the body to that in which the 
cerebral lesion exists, a fact which has been attempted 
to be explained by the crossing of the fibres at the 
junction of the medulla oblongata with the anterior 
or motor columns of the medulla spinalis ; but such 
a structure, he observes, affords no explanation of 
the loss of sensation. The author then, referring to 
the communication of Sir Charles Bell to the Royal 
Society, in the year 1835, describing a decussation 
connected with the posterior columns of sensation, 


doubted by Mr. Mayo and other eminent anatomists. 
The author proceeds to state that the symptoms of 
cerebral lesion do not always take place on the op- 
posite side of the body to that in which the lesion of 
the brain exists, but that they occur sometimes on 
the same side ; that the loss of power and of sensa- 
tion, although confined to the same side, may exist 
in either the upper or the lower extremity ; but that 
both are not necessarily implicated ; and that, in 
fact, cases occur where there are marked deviations 
from what may be considered the more common 
occurrence. Having observed such cases, and not 
being aware of any satisfactory explanation, the 
author examined with care the continuation upwards 
of the anterior and posterior columns of the spinal 
marrow into the medulla oblongata, and found that 
the decussation at the upper part of the spinal mar- 
row belonged in part to the columns for motion, 
and in part to the columns for sensation; and 
farther, that the decussation is only partial with 
respect to either of these columns ; thus elucidating 
by the observation of the actual structure what before 
appeared very unsatisfactory in pathology, and ano- 
malous in disease. The paper is illustrated by draw- 
ings made from the dissections of the author. 

* Description of a Self-Registering Thermometer 





mentions that the accuracy of these dissections was | 





By Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., V.P.G.S., &. 

The self-registering thermometer used by Mr, 
Coggan is of Six’s construction, and consists in g 
siphon tube, open at one extremity, and operatin 
by the expansion and contraction of a large body of 
spirit pressing on a column of mercury in the lower 
bend of the tube. On the other side of the wooden 
frame to which this thermometer is fixed,a siphon 
barometer is attached; and both these instruments 
are made to act on iron floats suspended by a thread, 
and counterpoised over a pulley. Transverse wires 
are affixed to these threads, and are forced against a 
sheet of ruled paper on a frame, which by its con- 
nexion with a clock is advanced a certain space each 
day, by a spring hammer connected with the striking 
machinery of the clock. 

*On the Action of Light upon the Colour of the 
River Sponge.” By John Hogg, M.A. F.LS, 
C.P.S., &c., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam. 
bridge. Communicated by Thomas Bell, Esq. 

The author found that the green colour of the 
Spongilla fluviatilis, or river sponge, is acquired solely 
through the agency of light, and is lost when the 
sponge is removed from the influence of light. As 
this does not appear to be the case with Actinez, the 
Hydra viridis, or any other Polypes, the author is 
disposed to consider this production as being nearer 
allied to the Alge or Fungi, than to any tribe be- 
longing to the animal kingdom.. 

* Researches in Oology.’ By Martin Barry, M.D, 
F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
in Edinburgh. Communicated by P. M. Roget, M.D, 
Sec. R.S. 

A valuable paper, but too purely professional to 
interest the general reader. 

* Contributions to the Physiology of Vision.’ By 
Charles Wheatstone, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of 
Experimental Philosophy in King’s College, London, 
Part the First. ‘On some remarkable and hitherto 
unobserved Phenomena of Binocular Vision.’ 

The author first shows that the perspective projec- 
tions of an object upon the two retinz differ accor- 
ding to the distance at which the object is placed 
before the eyes; if it be placed so distant that to 
view it the optic axis must be parallel, the two projec- 
tions are precisely similar, but if it be placed so 
near that to regard it the optic axes must converge, 
a different perspective projection is presented to each 
eye; and these perspectives become more dissimilar 
as the convergence of the optic axes becomes greater, 
Notwithstanding this dissimilarity between the two 
pictures, which is in some cases very great, the object 
is still seen single; contrary to the very prevalent 
metaphysical opinion, that the single appearance of 
objects seen by both eyes is owing to their pictures 
falling on corresponding points of the two retina. 
After establishing these principles, the author 
proceeds to ascertain what would result from pre- 
senting the two monocular perspectives, drawn on 
plane surfaces, to the two eyes, so that they shall fall 
on the same parts of the two retin as the projections 
from the object itself would; several means are 
described by which this may be accomplished: but 
the author recommends in preference for this purpose 
an apparatus called by him a steroscope, which 
enables the observer to view the resulting appearances 
without altering the ordinary adaptation of the eyes, 
and therefore without subjecting these organs to any 
strain or fatigue. It consists of two plain mirrors 
with their backs inclined to each other at an angle 
of 90°, near the fans of which the two monocular 
pictures are so placed that their reflected images are 
seen by the two eyes, one placed before each mirror 
in the same place: the apparatus has various adjust- 
ments, by means of which the magnitude of the 
images on the retine may be varied, and the optic 
axes differently converged. If the two monocular 
pictures be thus presented one to each eye, the mind 
will perceive, from their combined effect, a figure of 
three dimensions, the exact counterpart of the object 
from which the pictures were drawn; to show that 
this curious illusion does not in the least depend on 
shading or colouring, the illustrations principally 
employed are simple outline figures, which give for 
their perceived resultants skeleton forms of three 
dimensions. Each monocular outline figure is the 
representation of two dissimilar ‘skeleton forms, the 
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one which it was intended to represent, and another, 
which Prof. Wheatstone calls its converse figure ; 
viewed by one eye alone the outline may with equal 
ease be imagined to be either, but when the two 
monocular pictures are viewed one by each eye, the 

roper or the complemental form may be fixed in 
the mind; the former, if the right and left pictures 


be presented respectively to the right and left eyes, | 
and the latter, if the right picture be presented to | 


the left eye, and the left picture to the right eye. 
Many new experiments are then detailed, and a 


variety of instances of false perception of visual | 


objects, some new, others formerly observed, are 


traced to these principles, among others the well- | 


known apparent conversion of cameos into intaglios. 
The author next proceeds to show that pictures 
similar in form but differing in magnitude within 
certain limits, when presented one to each eye, are 
perceived by the mind to be single and of inter- 
mediate size ; and also that when totally dissimilar 
pictures which cannot be combined by the mind into 
the resemblance of any accustomed objects, are pre- 
sented one to each eye, they are in general not seen 
together but alternately. The memoir concludes 
with a review of the various hypotheses which have 
been advanced to account for our seeing objects 
single with two eyes; and the author states his 
views respecting the influence which these newly 
developed facts are calculated to have on the decision 
of this much debated question. 


The Society then adjourned over the long vaca- | 


tion, to meet again on the 15th of November next. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tavx. Zoological Society (Gen. Business)..Three. P.M. 
Fat. Botanical Society .............+.-+- Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, THE WITCH OF DERNCLEUGH; with a New 
Farce ; and other Entertainments. 
On Monday, The Romantic Drama of THE EVIL EYE; with 
a New Farce; to which will be added, a COMIC BALLET: 
toconclude with the Farce of THE SPITFIRE, 





Sr. James’s Tnueatre.— Il Torneo’—the opera 
by Lord Burghersh, rehearsed not long since at the 
Hanover-Square Rooms, and performed yesterday 
week at the St. James’s Theatre, before an audience 
principally made up of the aristocracy, and the 
most distinguished members of the musical pro- 
fesion—stands so nearly in the same category 
with those pleasant anomalies, privately-published 
books, as almost to be placed by courtesy beyond 
the pale of strict criticism. Its reception must 
have gratified the noble maestro, who was called 
for, lustily, when the curtain had fallen, and 
saluted with “ Bravos” and bouquets, after the en- 
thusiastic Italian fashion. We are by no means 
sure, however, that the intrinsic merit of the work 
would command similar demonstrations from a gene- 
raland less prejudiced audience. ‘ Il Torneo’ con- 
tains much smooth and pleasing melody, but is no 
more dramatic, as a composition, than a set of Blan- 
gini's chamber duetts would be, if strung together. 
Indeed, that Lord Burghersh feels himself deficient in 
the power of grappling with contrast and situation— 
of working up emotion to a climax—may be inferred 
ftom his having consented to waste time and melody 
upon such a thoroughly worthless and insipid libretto: 
for the plot of ‘Il Torneo’ consists of a series of 
dialogues between one walking lady and three walk- 
ing gentlemen. To descend from general features 
to details, we must remark the want of workman-like 
cleverness in the connexion of the several pieces of 
music, no less than of variety in their treatment. The 
recitatives are spiritless and meagre, and without 
any of those significant and sparkling orchestral 
touches, wherewith a judicious artist knows how to sus- 
tainand interrupt dialogue: there isa general sameness 
of form in most of the concerted morceauzx, a pre- 
dilection for the round or canon, which, however 
effective by way of change, when carried throughout 
a whole work, is felt to be mechanical and fatiguing. 
Some of the choruses, however, are very pretty ; 
and so are two airs, given to Miss Wyndham and 
Mrs. Bishop, either of which we prefer to Sig. 
Ivanoff’s romance, which owes its success to the 
long-drawn tones of his delicious voice :—besides these 
tust be specified two quartetts—one in each finale. 


ViIM 


But, if the intrinsic character of the work be a gentle 
insipidity, it was enhanced, rather than neutralized, 
by those to whose execution it was committed, 
Mrs. Bishop, as prima donna, to our disappoint- 
ment, showed few signs of that vivacity and spirit, 
which those familiar with her concert-singing might 
reasonably expect. Her voice, too, wants the fulness 
of timbre which is essential to theatrical effect; 
while her indistincf articulation amounts, on the 
| stage, to disqualification. As a singer, too, Miss F. 
| Wyndham was never heard to greater advantage,— 
| but she, too, wants force, and is awkward and tame as 
| an actress. Signor Ivanoff is no less essentially a mere 
vocalist than the ladies in question,—while Mr. 
Stretton, whom we have seen effective in perform- 
ance, was disabled—either by the nothingness of his 
part, or the strangeness of the Italian language. We 
have dwelt on this work, being anxious to recognize 
sincere devotion to art, as displayed by one of the 
aristocracy—a body too apt to patronize without 
understanding. It is curious enough, that, at this 
very time, an opera should be in preparation in 
Paris, by a noble French amateur—M. le Prince de 
la Moskowa. Some of his romances are very inge- 
niously and expressively composed. 











MISCELLANEA 

Steam Boats in England.—A contemporary, in a 
notice of Mr. Porter’s late work, states that we 
English have more boats than any other country, 
or indeed than all other countries together. Mr. 
| Porter certainly makes no such statement ; and no- 
| thing can be farther from the truth. From Judge 
Hall’s Statistical Notes on the West (published 
within a few weeks), we learn that more than 800, 
probably 1000, boats have been employed on the 
western waters alone since 1811. There are said to 
be 300 at least now. On Lake Erie, by the same 
account, they are 50 and more (which have carried 
200,000 passengers westward this last season). Ina 
word, the American in round numbers, are rated at 
some hundreds above ours. ; 

Preservation of Corn.—We sometime back reported 
the experiments of M. Vallery on the preservation 
of grain; and, considering the importance of the 
subject, we do not hesitate at again referring to it, 
in order to state the means proposed by General 
Demargay. Thinking that all granaries were but 
imperfect shelters from the vicissitudes of weather, 
this gentleman has made use of an ice-house situated 
on his estate, but no longer used assuch. Its depth 
was sufficient to render it impervious to atmospherical 
changes, and he lined it with wooden planks so as to 
form a large case, but which was at some little 
distance from the bottom and the sides of the ice- 
house, so that it was not liable to the damp of the 
surrounding earth, and allowed a free circulation of 
air round its exterior. The corn was placed so as 
to fill the case to within a yard of the tep; three 
layers of loose planks were placed at a third ofa yard 
distance between each, and the roof was then formed 
of thatch, and in a conical shape. The experiment 
has lasted twelve years, and been constantly attended 
with satisfactory results, The same grain has re- 
mained there for three years, without the slightest 
alteration, and, what is remarkable, some newly- 
threshed corn, which had been completely wetted 
while it was measured in the open air, having been 
placed in the case, was three weeks afterwards found 
to be as dry and glossy as flax seed. M. Libri states 
that this plan has a striking analogy to the means 
proposed by Father Castelli, one of the most illustri- 
ous disciples of Galileo, who published his sugges- 
tions in Bologna, in 1669, ina work which he called 
‘Opuscules Philosophiques.’ These Opuscules are 
too little known, and contain a number of the most 
interesting articles; among others are some which 
explain optical illusions, and others which contain 
experiments on the radiation of heat, proving that, 
as far back as 1638, the Italians knew the basis of 
the theory of radiating heat. 

Attraction.—M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has read a 
memoir before the Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
in which he announces his intention of pursuing his 
endeavours to establish this system of unity. The 
above memoir treats of the law of universal gravita- 
tion of Newton, as bearing on his system, and which 
law M, Geoffroy hopes to extend by his own efforts. 











In the form of a question he hints at the principle 
of reciprocal attraction, as calculated to explain the 
hitherto inexplicable phenomenon of life. 

South America.—Mr. Pentland, the Consul-Gene- 
ral of Bolivia, has been measuring the heights of 
several points of the Cordilleras, and the limit of 
eternal snow ; he hasalso repeated his measurements 
made in 1827. He has hitherto been unable to 
measure an arc of the meridian, owing to the political 
state of the country at present, but he states that the 
situation of the elevated plain in which Lake Titicaca 
is placed is most favourable for the purpose ; a base 
may be found there of five leagues, which is capable 
of embracing a space comprised between 144° and 
19}° of south latitude, and a mean height of 3750 
metres. 

Differences existing between Pears and Apples.—A 
long and interesting memoir has been presented by 
M. Turpin to the French Academy of Sciences, on 
the difference existing between the cellular tissues 
of the apple and pear, which observations are ex- 
tended to knots of wood, to ligneous kernels, to the 
calcareous concretions found in the mantle of the 
Arions, and to the ossification of animals in general. 
Those authors most tenacious concerning the estab- 
lishment of these two vegetables as different genera, 
have drawn their characters from the adherence of 
the lower part of the five styles, to their villosity, to 
the spheroid form of the fruit, and to the stalk being 
set in a cavity ; characters which are frequently 
effaced. M. Turpin founds his on the absence or 
presence of those stony concretions which are to 
be met with in the cellular tissue of the pear. These 
concretions he attributes to the aggregation of little 
globules, which by degrees become clogged with an 
indigestible matter, which is confusedly deposited in 
molecules, and from which they receive their opaque- 
ness, hardness, and colour, and to which he gives the 
name of Sclérogéne. This name of Sclérogéne M. 
Turpin also gives to all matters which are foreign to 
organization, which are first held in suspension, then 
deposited and become hard in the internal cells of 
the hollow and elementary organs of tissues. Of the 
cause of this deposit in the pear he is perfectly 
ignorant at present, but each concretion chemically 
analyzed, consists of bladders of cellular tissue, 
globules or fecula contained in these bladders, and 
the Sclérogéne, or indigestible matter, confusedly 
accumulated and mingled with the globules of fecula. 
They may be compared to numerous partial and 
isolated concretions in the cellular tissue of certain 
animals, although the latter are composed of dif- 
ferent substances, especially those of the snail. The 
progress and manner of formation in these concretions, 
M. Turpin thinks admirably calculated to show the 
progress of all ossification, whether animal or vegetable. 

Annelide.—In addition to what has been before 
stated concerning this class of animals, we find, that 
M. Milne Edwards has further discovered that many 
of them have not red blood. Consequently, the 
principal character which has hitherto distinguished 
them, will become one of minor importance. 

Instruction.—According to a calculation recently 
made, the number of pupils who frequent the elemen- 
tary schools of France, amounts to 2,332,580. There 
are 473 of these schools established in different parts 
of Paris. 

Copper.—A vein of copper has been discovered in 
the parish of Cressels, in the arrondissement of 
Milhan, which promises to produce -considerable 
quantities. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We may remind our scientific friends, that the British 
Association will assemble on the 20th of August, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Our arrangements for reporting the pro- 
ceedings are made on the same scale as those of former 
years, and we trust our report will be found equally full 
and satisfactory. At the same time, and while we ac- 
knowledge, with sincere thanks, the very general assistance 
we have heretofore received from all the officers and the 
most influential members, we would suggest to those who 
intend to read papers, that it would greatly facilitate our 
labours, and tend to insure that accuracy which is so de- 
sirable, if they would come prepared with an abstract. 
This they can deliver either to the gentleman who will 
report the proceedings in the particular Section in which 
the paper is read, or to the son of the editor, who will, as 
at Liverpool and Bristol, be present some days prior to the 
meeting. Where diagrams are required to illustrate the 
argument, it is obviously desirable that they should be 
forwarded to our office in Wellington Street North, even 
prior, if possible, to the ing, that the drawings may be 
put at once into the hands of the engraver. 
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ING'S COLLEGE, London.— JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT.—The Classes in the School will be 
E-OPENED on TUESDAY, the 4th of AUGUST next, at 
e o'clock in the morning. 
B.D., Principal. 


. J. ROSE, 
The Medical Scheel, will be Re-opened on Monday, the Ist of 
October, ey the Senior Department on Tuesday, the 2nd of 
October nex 





TO INVALIDS GOING ABROAD. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of undertaking the 
MEDICAL CHARGE of any INVALID proceeding Abroad 
for the benefit of achange of climate. He is a Member of the 
pozel Cottage of Surgeons, and Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ 
Company ; has been four years in different parts of the Conti- 
nent, and speaks the any | ped Spanish languages. 
nials and references of h character can be produced.— 
Address by letter (post pad) . R.C., Post Office, Exeter. 


=A SIDE. mpd BS LET, Furnished or Unter 

to a respectable ‘Tenant, - 

TEEL nit t SCHED. COT TAGE RESIDENCE, with nAD — 

en, and with \e without Coach House and Stable; with good 

a and Land Views, and near the Bathsand Library’ at Hayling, 

Hants, with the use of a Paddock. If wished, immediate pos- 

session.—For particulars apply to Mr. Miller, Library, Hayling, 

near Havant; and at the Ollice of Mr. W. Bromley, Solicitor, 
Gray's Inn-square. 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 

F BRITISH ART 
The gry Distribution of Pictures purchased this Season, 
took place at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, Pall Mall East. on Saturday 
Iast, the 2ist inst. at 4 o'clock, in pursuance of notice previously 


THE E DISCIPLES GOING TO EMMAUS,} py. Hurt, Esa. 
GENTILE BELLING, by Me. Te Mrs. Booth. 


EDUCATION. 

HE ATTENTION of PARENTS desirous of 
affording to their Children an education in accordance 
with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, is especially 
directed to an Establishment situated in Worcestershire, one of 
he most fertile and healthy counties in England. It is con- 
ucted by a Gentleman who is a member both of an English and 
erman University, at the latter of which he resided several 
years; and having travelled much, he is perfectly conversant 
with most of the European languages. Associated with him are 
two Classical and Mathematical Masters, an English Master, 
and natives of France and Germany toteach the respective lan- 
graces, of their country. The number of pupils being limited, it 
hoped that sir resident members (exclusive of those of accom- 
plishments) will be deemed manson tosecure adequate instruc- 

tion, and therefore rapid progre 

It may not be superfluous to hanes that, impressed with a 
conviction that no education can be complete without a com- 
petent knowledge of modern languages, the Principal has made 
them an essential branch of education. 

To further promote facility of conversation in the two most 
important languages of Europe, French and German, so difficult 
of acquirement, even when, as in this Kstablishment, the /’ro- 
Sessors reside in the School, and are in daily and nourty intercourse 
with their pupils, the Principal proceeds at the Midsummer 
vacations to “Brosesle and Frankfort, alternately, with such of 
his pupils us are sufliciently advanced to derive the intended 
benefit. It is unnecessary to dwell on the many advantages, 
hesides that of acquiring a practical acquaintance with Foreign 
languages, such an excursion is calculated to afford to minds at 
a season of life more susceptible than at any other of vivid and 
permanent impressions. 

Altogether the Principal feels himself justified in holding out 
to Parents the certainty of Pupils receiving in his School sound 

extensive instruction, which may enable them, on entering 
one of the Universities, or some profession, civil, military, or 
naval, to pursue more enlarged strdies with unusual advantages. 

References can be given to Dignitaries of the Church, and 
Families of the highest respectability. For Cards of Address 

and Terms, please to apply (if by letter, post paid) to W. H., Esq., 
a7, Pall Mall, London. 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet- strect, on WED- 
NESDAY, August 1, and four following Days; being 
The STUCK of MESSRS. J. & A. ARCH; 
Sold in consequence of f thet, having. Gepened of their Premises 
hill; consisting 
FINE COLLECTION ~ BOOKS, and 
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among which will be found, 
Agincourt, Histoire de l’Art, 6 vols—L’Art de 
Verifier les Dates, 3 vols.—Bar Costumes des Ordres Religieuses, 
vols.—Beauties of England and Wales, 28 vols.—Berry’s Dic- 
tionary of Heraldry, 3 vols.—Bewick’s various Works—Borde’s 
Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, printed on vellum— 
Britton's Yo sae and Cathedral. Antiquities—Catesby* 
Carolina, 2 “>. 4 - bdin’s_ various Bibliogra hical Work 
ten! paper—Edmondson's Heraldry, 2 vols.— 
male! old's I is of Wight, Engraver’s proofs, before the letters 
uropean Sceneries, folio proofs, on India paper, 8 vols. 
=oeh and dandy’ 3 Pompeiana, 4to. proofs and etchings, 4 vols. 
mor.—Grose’s Antiquities, 8 vols. —Hakewill’s Italy, neoot and 
eetings—Hetlayt s Vevages. 3 oat folio, Sir M. M. Sykes’ 
copy, in russia; and the same Work, 5 vols. 4to. iarze paper, 
‘russia—The Havieian Miscellany, 10 vols. russia—Holbein’s 
Heads, by Chamberlain, 2 vols.—Lambert’s Genus Pinus, 2 vols. 
—Lavater's Physiognomy, by Hunter—Lodge’s Portraits, 3 vols. 
folio; and the same Work, 4to. proofs, on India paper, 48 Parts 
yri ck’s Ancient Armour, with 150 additional coloured 
Plates, 3 vols.— Monstrelet * Chronicles, by Jobnes, with a du- 
licate set of the Plates, highly coloured, 5 vols.—Museum 
orsleyanum, India proofs, 2 vols.—Nash’s W orcester, 2 vols. 
—Neale’s Westminster Abbey. with the Dean's proofs and 
etchings, 2 vols. — Picart, Cérémonies Religieuses, 11 vols.— 
Rapin and Tindal’s England, with Heads, M rts, and 


R. | PATCH, late ‘Fellow of Wadham College, 

Oxford, continues to RECEIVE PUPILS in the Classics 

and Mathematics, at_his Residence, No. 2, ALFRED-PLACE, 

Beprorp-squark&.—For particulars apply to Messrs. Taylor & 
Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


EX VELOPES 2s. 3d. perhundred,or 21s. per 1000; 
Envelopes black bordered, for mourning, 6s. per hundred, 
or 50s. per 1000, warranted of the best paper—an extensive and 
elegant assortment of Envelope Cases, filled with Envelopes, 
from 8s. 6¢.—Name-plate elegantly engraved, and 100 of super- 
fine cards rinted, for 5s.—Writing Papers of every description 
at wholesale prices—Superfine Bath Post,9s. 6d. per ream, or 
per quire, not Outsides—Note e do. 6s. per ream, or 4d. per uire— 
Feaceliing Writing Cases, Dispatch Boxes, W ellington Cases, in 
russia and other leather, from 15s. 6dt—Blotting-books at ls. 6d. ; 
ditto, with locks, 4s. 6d. 
and Sy nt _—— in London. 
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LOBE INSURANCE, CORNHILL, 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
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Comp: aay is now, and will for the future, be transacted at their 
New Building, which is on the same site as the sy navel one. 

Cornhill, 23rd July, 1833. 
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HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
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Surgeon—John Sweatman, Esq., 68, Berners-street. 
Solicittor—Mr. Thomas Burgoyne, 160, Oxford-street. 


Advantazes offered by this Association: 

Four-fifths, or 80 ;-er cent. of the tots ul profits, are divided among 

the Assured, at intervals of 5 years on 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annua Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. 

All persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards. 
have the richt (after two Annual payments) ‘of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. 

Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
sieanok by a large number of es es, but are such as to atford 
ample Security to the Assured. . M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


I ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, No. 26, 
Cornhill, London.—Capital, 590,06 
Patron—His Grace the bu KE of SOMERSET, F.R.S. 


T. LAMIE MU WRAY “Esq. Chairman. 
Col. Sir Burges Camac. K.C.S jeorge Lungley, Esq. 

gone Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. Kenneth Mackenzie, “Esq. 

Farebrother, Esq. Ald. John Rawson, Esq. 
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Actuary. BW oolhouse, "Esa “F.R.A.S. 

By the new prine » “A. al Life Assurance in this Society, many 
essential advantages, besides that of securing a provision fora 
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vastly increased value is given to each Policy effected with the 
Society. 
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Medallic History, 5 vols.—Scott’s Provincial Antiquities, large 
wlaet proofs and etchings, 2 vols.—Shaw’s Staffordshire, 2 vols. 
rge paper—Turner’s Southern Coast, Engraver's proofs before 
the. ersten (extremely rare)—several [Illuminated Missals— 
various Standard Authors, many in handsome Binding, &c. 
May be viewed, and ‘atalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


BOOKS in QUIRES and BOARDS. 

Mr. SOUTHGATE respectfully announces on he is 
paring for immediate sale, an extensive STOCK BOOK 
QUIRES and BOARDS. to sold on liberal es of credit, 
for the purpose of settling an Account 

Catalogues will be ready i in a few da ays. 

*,* Valuations made of Libraries and Collections of Books, 

intended for Sale by Public Auction or by Private Contract. 
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Mk. MACILWAIN’S NEW WORK, 


&vo. price 12s. 
N EDICINE and SURGERY ONE INDUC- 
TIVE SCIENCE, being an attempt to improve its Study 
and Practice on a plan i in closer alliance with inductive Philo- 
sophy, and enunciating the LAW OF INFLAMMATION, 
together with the improved b aymy vy | consequent on its Dis- 
covery. Addressed particulary. to the Medical Student ont the 
Profession, but easy and intelligible to the PUBLIC also 
By GEORGE "MAC Ww 
Fellow of the Royal Med. and Chir. Society. Surgeon to the 
Finsbury Dispensary, Consulting oa to the St. Ann's 
Society ay late Surgeon to the City of London Truss Society. 
eae y, 32, Fleet-street, London; of whom may be had 
the Author's other Publications. 
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NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU, 
This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. bound 


in cloth, 
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y HARRIET MARTINEA 
London: e harles Knight & Co. 22, 
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LIVER’S TRAVELS in PERSIA 
Vol Il. By.the EDITOR of the PICTORIAL BIBLE. 
This volume completes the subject, and is, like t 
one, illustrated by Wood-cuts. The Work onheg pat of the 
Series of the Linrary ror THE You xo. 
The First Volume of the Work is also on Sale, uniformly 
und, price 
‘London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


Under the ona tsetal of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge 
esday, August }, will be published, 
HE “PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LXXVI, 


Price 6d. 
a Volumes of the Penny Magazine have been completed, and 
way be had peifermly bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each, except 
ume 1, which is 6s, 

“THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA, Part LXVII. 1s.64. 
Eleven Volumes are now ublished, price 7s. 6d. poe 
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A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH Ew. 
PIRE. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH. Second Edition, corrected 
ye enlarged, Part IV. price 5s. which will complete the Fir 
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The Work will be completed - Eight Parts, forming two 
thick clesely-printed octavo Volum 

ondon: Charles Knight xt Co. Ludgate-street. 
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HE. QUARTO PICTORIAL BIBLE, 
PART VIII. price 5s. to be completed in about 16 Monthly 
Parts, forming Four handsome Volumes. The First Volume 
one we completed, and may be had, bound in cloth, price 
2s. 6a 
THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE BOOK oF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Original Notes, by the Rev. HENRY 
STEBBING, M.A. Part XI. price 2s. 6d. containing numerous 
W ood-cut Illustrations. Part XII. will complete the Work. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF _ ENGLAND, 
Part XVIII. price 2s. a= Work is also published in Weekly 
Numbers, price 6d. ea 
The be Volume is y pubtiched, handsomely bound in cloth, 
pre It comes down to the end of the Reign of 
IC HARD. I, and contains upwards of 500 Wood-cut illu. 
trations. 


THE PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATIONS of the PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part VI. price 2s., to be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. The Portraits contained 
in Part VI. are—Barrow, Hobbes, Sydenham, and Boyle. 

THE ARABIAN — ENTERTAIN MENTS. 
A New Translation, by E. LANE, it numerous Wood-eut 
lilustrations, after td By by W. HARVEY. Part 1V. price 
2s.6d. To be completed in Three Volumes. 

THE JOURNAL OF vee STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. No. IV. price i. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. Ludzate-street. 


This day is published, 


I. 
HE GUIDE to SERVICE—Tne Mar or 


ALL Work, neatly sewed in a Wrapper, price 8d. 


Il. 
HE GUIDE to TRADE—Tne Printer, 
hy 4 with Wood-cuts, neatly sewed, price ls. 
above m the Commencement of a Series of IND S 
TRIAL GU {DE ‘BOOKS. ‘To supply a manifest deficiencyia 
the books already published for the education of the ind 
classes, the Publishers have andertaken a series of Works, 
(which will be brought out at the cheapest rate,) whose chief 
object is to prepare young persons for the choice of an occupe- 
tion, by instructing them in the peculiar duties, and, as far s 
requisite, in the tec hnical details of the various departments of 
Service or Trape in ee h they are likely to be engaged # 
they advance in life. is, of course, not contemplated berem 
to teach everything that should be known in a Trade, or to port 
out the whole details of a Service,—but to give such a ge 
knowledge of the occupations which the mass of the people at 
called upon to follow, as may prepare the young for the proper 
discharge of their duties, and systematize much of the practical 
information which the adult has now, in most cases, to lean 
without a Guide. These works will, collec tively, contain a mas 
of authentic and amusing information on the various depar- 
ments of industry in this country. which will be useful and it- 
teresting to all readers. They will be Mustented, when neces 
sary, with numerous explanatory wo: 
ondon : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Y Ledgnte-street. 


Just published, in 1 thick vol. 7th Edition. price 16s. 

Every Disease in this Edition has rec ained additions, and the 
whole is much imp ie 

ODERN DOMESTIC, * MEDICINE: 
POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Sy aa 
Causes, and most efficacious treatment of Diseases ;_ with ? 
copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Me dical Manas 
ment of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. ‘The whole form 
a comaschansive "Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, ant 


Invalids, 

By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c 

“ We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, 
to which we can refer in the hour of need, without avy di 
of being benefited by its wisdom.”"—Literary Chronicle. 

Wee It is aieagethes deserving of permanent popularity.”—Lonée 
“One of th the v very best and most useful books published 
modern times.” —Monthly Olio. 

“ The public demand Tor th this work is a proof that its values 
duly appreciated. Eve isease that flesh is heir to, is 
remedies, are so minute = described, that mistake is ‘scarcell 
possible."’— Bristol Journal. 

Published by Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row ; and Hate 
187, Piccadilly. 
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ished, price 5s. 8vo. cloth 


OLMES. on "CON SUMPTION, RHEUMA- 
“ Avolame ofc 5 value to the medical profession.” 


«This title vol volume we strongly recommend.” — Sunday Times. 

«The author's professional talents are of the highest order; 
and his work well deserves the attention of the parties for whose 
peneiit it is more particularly designed."’"—Globe. 

The Author may be consulted at 27, Moangagetcteast, Gates- 
dish-square, between the hours of Eleven and Three dail 
Holdsworth, Publisher, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Sangquan, Orme, & Co. 


HE DOCTRINE ofthe DELUGE; 
vindicating the Scriptural pongunt from tee Daves which 
tly been cast t it by Geological Speculations. By 

base TeEVESON VERNON HA HARCOURT. 2 vois. Svo. 36s. cloth. 


SSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. By 
CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. of Walton Hall. Witha 
View of sag Hall, and Autobiography of the Author. 2nd 
ary? t Gelightfal little volume. Mr. Waterton is evidently one 
oe loves the pursuit of natural history for its own sake.” 
Quarterly Review. 


Dist of FOREIGN TRAVEL, or, De- 


scriptive Extracts from ‘Scenes and Impressions 3 in Eg: sypt 
u i: 





* Sketches in India,’ * Recollections of the Penins 
= oa Reflections during a Ramble in Germany.’ 
Major SHERER. 1 vol. post — price 9s. 6d. cluth. 


LORA MEDICA;; or, a Botanical Account of 
all the most remarkable Plants applied to Medical Prac- 
fice in Great Britain and other Countries. By JOHN LINDLEY, 
Pb. D. F.R.S. &c. Professor of Botany in the London University 
Cvilege. 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 


N INT RODUCTION to GEOLOGY ; in- 

tended to convey a Practical Knowledge of the Science, 

nd com rising the most important recent Discoveries. By 

ROBER’ BAKEWELL. 5th edition, considerably enlarged 

from the 4th edition, and with new Sections and Cuts. Price 
One Guinea, cloth lettered. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


I. M. Comte’s Course oF Positive Philosophy. 
Il. Simrock’s Traditions of yo 
IIL. Sir John Barrow's Life of ‘Admiral ‘Lord Howe. 
‘IV. lady Blessington’s Nove! 
an : Civilizatio on. 


Vv. M . Guizot on Euro; 

Vi. Waagen’s Works of Art and Artists in Eaglend. 
Vil. Mr. Plumer Ward on the Revolution, 1688 
Vill. Lord Chatham's Gmpeamase ais Character as a 

tatesman and Ora 
IX. Sir Edward Coke and his ‘Contemporaries. 
X. Lives and es of Whittield and Froude—Oxford 
Catholicism. 


XL. sy on the Congress of Verona—Character of 


nce Talleyrand. 
Addeadum to the article ge Goenge IV. and Queen Caroline, 


nN 
*,* The Second Edition of No. 135 is now ready. 


No. 136. 





Just published, 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW; 
#t EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. Xl. 
con! 
1. The Spirit of Architecture. 
Il, Mr. Bulwer’s A. 
lil. The City of the Sultan. 
iy. Remedial AL... for pociens—State Labour. 
V. The English Historical Society 
VI. The Canadas 
VIL. The Queen's Court and Household. 
vill » Custody of Infants 
k. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
= Tuesday, July 3ist, ari 2s. 6d. No. VI. of th 
ONTHLY CHRONICLE. 
PRINCIPAL ARTICLES: 
Lord Brougham’ 's a's Speeches. Annenpeomant ..! a New Grand 
cl ti A 
beeen com (continued). th he “Promotion or the Bpeed 
on Rai! — of Literature. 
Duke of Wellin Floral votes, 


The Deaf and &c. 
Sao, Longman, Orme & Co 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


THE METROPOLITAN, 
for AUGUST, 


Will contain the following Original Articles :— 
1. The Note-Book of an Irish} 9.'The Courtier of the Reign 


Barrister, No. 1X.: the late 
qn Lt e of Charles Il. By Mrs. C. 
10. §) rangiets of Heaven. By 
‘Thomas 


3. Song. By Richard Howitt. 
ll. Venice ‘and. its Dependen- 


3.Scenes in the West Indies. 
By the Author of*Nelsonian 
cies. 
12. Phillis Se —. By the Au- 
thor of Ss * Impregnable 


Reminiscences. 
“> Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 
Bachelo: 
13. The ein of the Glen. 


5. The Loaded Dice. By the 
'y Washington Brown. 


O'Hara Family. 
6. Masaniello’s Callto the Nea- 

The Pastor of Grindelwald. 
5. The Queen's Diamonds. By 


politans, By Mrs. Craw- 
oseph ice. 


i. Memes i ain the Mediterranean, 
16. al By Mrs. C. Baron 





&c. 





V. By Launcelot Lam- 


aan, on, thou Sea. 


views—Notices of New Works—Works in Progress, &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


> ‘pple EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
a r ApGuST. price | 
3 Spcocts rd Bro ugbam, with bis Opinions as 
litical Questions ona the Public Men of the Day 
aN on Free Constitutions—Tbe Patriot Martyr of Old 
nd—N, New Fashionable Novels ; The Woman of Mw the. ven 
t's ti. 








Pn hee 





risti- 
from a ye RE Re; or: Spencer's 's 
Se Western Conctons-—Resiases | oe 


tine and Syria—Six Years in the Bush ; or, aed Ly the 
Journal ofa poteer | in Upper Canada, &c.—Political Register : 
Patliament, ¢ Corn 


Laws, the Revenue, Emigration, &c. 
William MF Edinburgh ; * ; 
vag iam tase, Bai 5 ~~ deme ‘Marshall & Co: London 





Tuesday next will be 


blished. 
HE ECLECTIC” REVIEW, for Auoust. 


1. The Rise and Progress off British ‘Power in India. 


2. The Edinburgh Annui 


3. Serjeant Talfourd's * 7 eA Captive.’ 


4. School Histories of Rome. 
5. Southey’s Poetical Works. 


6. Results of Anti-slavery Asitation—Abolition of Negro Ap- 
c 


prenticeship; &c. 


London : William Ball, Paternoster-row. 





On the oy of July will be published, 
ing as much — as the Half-c 
No. I. of SHER WOOD* 3. 


mce “ ,6d., and contam- 


This day is published, No. I. price 2s. 6d. to be completed in 
ive or Sik Numbers, 


HEBMES; 3 or, Classical and Antiquarian Re- 


searches. 
By H. F. TALBOT. 
London : Longman, Orme 
st published, in 2 vols. 8vo. pi 
ERUSALEM : a TREATISE. “_ “ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POWER. By the late MOSES MENDELSSOHN. 
To which is prefixed Manasseh Ben Israel's Defence Die the jonny 
and the whole of the Controversial Para which preced 
oc dM ~ delssohn's Treatise. nslated from the Ger- 


Oe. 








MoONTHsrY MISCELLANY. 


CONTENTS: 


1. ™ Fatal Affection: a Tale 

of the French Revolution. 

By G. W._M. Reynolds. 

With ‘an Tlustration by |7 
Alfred Crowquill. 

2. Publishing and Authorship. 
3. The Stranger: a Poem, in 
Two Cantos 
4. Jupiter and Danie: a Tale. 
By Alfred ereciie With 
Illustration by Him- 


No. I. 


se 
5. Notes and Gleanings. 


6. Marshal Soult and the Quar- 


terly Review. By G. W. 
M. Reynolds. 
- ie i oe Warrior: a 


8. The Nassau Balloon; or. 


och from the Clouds. By 


B.B 
9. The Monk: a Tale. 


10. Reviews of New Books, 

qucatricals. Science and 

Societies, Lite erary lo- 
Gllienen, Fine Arts, &c. 


London: published at the Office, 1, Exeter-street, Strand. 





THE AUGUST NUMBER, 
DENT. Two Illustrations by George Cruikshank, of 


Ss 


MISCELLANY, 


will contain, 


Oliver Twist’s Progress. By the 
ry oh, Charles Dickens, Esq. 
*Boz.’) IMustrated by Geo. 
Cruikshank. 

Adventures in Paris: The Sou- 
brette. By Toby Allspy. 

Pa wn eney | Lyrics: Love and 
the Flims' 

The Dead re Seastag. By Cc. F. 
Hoffman, aya =. x Win- 
ter in the Fa 

The Original - ¢ ‘Napoleon’ s 
Midnight Review.’ 

Venice: The Gondolier. 

Mr. Robert Bolton, “the Gen- 
tleman connected with the 


Riche as Bentle 





More of Uncle Sam's Peculi- 
arities. 
The Diamond Company. By 
Lieut. Johns. 
rd C—ford and the Pirate. 
By the Old Sailor. Illustrated 
by George Cruikshank, 
Memory. ade. 
a a Miscellany about 
'y e 
Walter Childe. C. ante iV. By 
r. Buller, of Brazen Nose. 
The Loss of my Leg. 
A Parisian Sabbath. 
merican ‘Traveller. 
Mr. Barney Maguire’ . History 
at the Coronation. 


By an 


New ‘Burlington- street. 


be had also of ail Booksellers. 





THE CHEAPEST SERIES OF ORIGINAL NOVELS 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Just published, in fe. ove. < be conthanedl Quarterly, price 2s. 
First Part of the 


pee CABINET NOVELS, 


CONTAINING 


THE 


MEDICASTER. 
“An admirable tale—a tale full of dee 


interest, striking 


scenes and incidents, masterly sketches of character, all bound 


up in a regularl 


“Nothing has afforded 
since the c 


-constructed plot.”’— Scotsman. 
spirited tale, genicte with stirring incident.” 


*—Sun. 


us such satisfaction in the perusal, 
‘ose of the glorious career of the Wizard of the North, 


Sir Walter Scott, whose mantic, peo men fain hope, has fallen 


on this author."’"—Caledon 


John ee .Calton-aireet, v Edinburgh ; R. Groombridge, 
m5 


ndo' 





GIRDLESTONE *s COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
In 8vo. price 9s. ~ Thied Sree, yeonteining Joshua, Judges, 
Sam 


HE OLD TESTAMENT, ‘with a Commentary, 


consisting of chert f Lectures for the daily Use af Families. 
B HARLES (¢ 


y the Rev. C 


GIRD a 1 hagas 


ector or bY BBL t ba 


In this Edition of the HOL 
ject of the Editor to furnish 


Y BIL 


E it bas Seen the chief ob- 


Families with an Exposition for 
Daily Reading. The Scripture is d 


ivided into paragraphs of a 


convenient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 


as to demand of the reader no previous stud 


or attention. 


Printed for J. G. & a, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 


Lately published, 
The First and Second Parts, price 9s, each ; or 


Waterloo-place, Pall M 


the First Volume, price 18s 
Also. 


. by the same Author, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. 


In 2 


vols. 8vo. price 1. ee ; or in Four Parts, at 9s. each. 





uly 3ist will be published 
ISHER’S CONSTANT INOPLE, and the 
Scenery of the SEV Lk CHU a of Asia Minor, illus- 
the BERT WALSH, L.L.D. 


trated. B Rev. RO 
Part 


rt Il1. price 2s. containing vive! Engravings, viz. :— 


eception-room of the Seraglio. 


Prison of the Seven Tow 


ers. 
Constantinople, from the heights of Pera. 


Mount Olym 
Plan of the 


“If beauty and fidelity o 


s and Brusa. 
osque of St. Sophia, &c. 
aphic illustration, fulness and 


discrimination in historical sodbcedotive narration, and cheap- 


ness in price, will ensure extensive | patronage, a. IsHER's Con- 


tantineglo must be pri 





Magazi 

“ Str mer 
admired. 
are exceedingly 


y "Gentleman's 


tify Mr. Allom to know that his Views are greatly 
state everywhere what I think ae) ae true, that they 





Kopert WALSH. 


The Medical Portrait Gallery. 


the objects.” — 


Part VI. price 3s. 


By T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. Containing “Portraits and Memoirs of 
Richard Mead, John Cooke, cctees Copland. 


Fisher’s Syria and the Holy Land illustrated. 
By John Carne, Esq. Part _—. price 2s. 


The Himalaya Tourist. Part IX. Royal 4to. 
price 3s. From Drawings by Lieut. G. F. White; ; with Descrip- 


tions by Emma Roberts. 


“We may take this opportunity of expressing the great 
sure with which we have examined a superb quarto, called *T; P 


Himalaya Tourist.’ 


The engravin 
any other volumes of the class ; indeed, the 


rior to iy nt 
k is cheaper at 


S$ are su 


—_ guineas than half the rest would be at twopence.”—Quar- 
London ; Fisher, Son & Co. 





man, by M.SAMUELS, Author of ‘The Memoirs of Men- 
delssohn.” 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, with numerous Views, drawn on the spot by Captain 
Smith, illustrating the dangerous situation of the Vessel, 8vo. 21s. 
AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE 


ERILS and ESCAPE of HER MAJESTY'S 
SHIP TERROR. 
After having been enclosed for more than Tree} qseuths in 
the Ice of renee. s Strait and Fox's C 
Captain BACK 
John yi Albemarle-street. 
oo FOR THE USE OF ALL CLASSES, 
s day is published, 3rd Edition, 8vo. gilt, price ls. _ 
HE PRESERVATION of SIGHT: with 
Remarks on Ophthalmic Diseases, Defective Vision, &c. ; 
Advice how to choose Spectacles, and Strictures on the Use 
small oval and coloure: tgees es: abridged from the Author's 


Treatise on Diseases. of th 
By J. CURT 18, ia. Oculist and Aurist. 


2. The ‘Preservation of Hearing. 4th Edit. 1s. 


3. The Preservation of Health. 2nd Edit. price 
6d. cloth boards. 
mo H. Renshaw, 356, Strand. Agents for Edinburgh, 
Bell & Bradfute ; Agents for Dublin, Curry & Co. 


ORIGINAL NATIONAL MELODIES OF SCOTLAND, 
Now ready, in one splendid imp. 8vo. vol. price 1/. 5s. cloth gilt, 
Dedicated by Special . to — Most Gracious Majesty 

Que: en ictoria, 
RIGINAL NATIONAL MELODIES of 


‘The volume contains sist -one ‘Original Songs, written by the 
most talented poets in sixty-one — to Original Music, and ar- 
ranged with Sympnenies | one is mpaniments for the Piano- 
forte. Composed by PE’ M LEO of Edinburgh. 

London : George V con 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


PARK’S LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


In | very large vol. 18mo. printed in a clear and distinct man- 
per, 6 a columns, price 7s. in cloth, or 7s. 6d. bound and 














 [BLIOTHECA CLASICA; or, a CLASSI. 

Cal SOCTIONARE. containing a Classical Account of 

e Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors. By J. 

LeMBri Ete, D.D. new Edition, carefully revised and cor- 

considerable Additions and penprovemeste, by 

With LiAM ‘PARK A. Librarian to the University of G siaagew, 
ndon : printed = Ah omas Tegg & Son. Cheapside 

wey oe procured by order, of every Bookseller in the Uaied 

ingdom. 


Ina thick vol. post Se one many Engravings and 


REATISES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS of 
NATURAL ond CHeiCal, PHILOSOPHY. 
JOHN LESLIE, 
Professor of Natural nilosophy i in the U arenes of Edinburgh. 
ith a Memoir of his Life and Writings. 
Republished from the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia 
ritannica. 
A, & C. Black, Edinburgh ; & Co. ; Simpkin & Co. ; 
WwW Mittaker & Coe; 3 and | Hamil ot a = % 
In 4to. price 9s. with 131 Figures engraved on steel, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of FISHES; 
eing the Article sepemeesect, from the Seventh Edi- 
tion a the, is ee Britanni 
AMES WILSON, ERSE. M.W.S. &c. &c. 
Adam ie 4 Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. London. 














ert Seconp, of Six Sheets 8v 

ROFESSOR GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS of 
CHEMISTRY, containing Nomenclature, Notation, and 

Principles of Chemical Philosophy. 

/ill appear in a few days, 

Chemistry of Organic Bodies: Vegetables. By 
Thomas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S.L. & E., Regius Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. ps volume 8vo. 


bound, 24s. 
London: J. B. Bailliére, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 


219, Regent-street. 
Just published. price 16s. in 1 large vol. svo. embellished with a 
Frontispiece and numerous Engravings, 
A PHILOSOPHICAL and STATISTICAL 
HISTORY of the INVENTIONS and CUSTOMS of 
ANCIENT an MODERN NA‘ te the Manufacture and 
Use of Inebriating Liquors, with the Pen practice of Distil- 
lation in all its varieties, together with an extensive Illustration 
of the Consumption and Effects of Opium, and other Stimulants 
used in the East, as substitutes for Wine and Spirits. 
By SAMUEL MOREWOOD, Esq. Collector of Excise. 


Dublin: William Curry, Jun. & Co.; and Lak yg Carson; 
Longman & Co. London; Fraser & Co. Edinburg’ 


Just imported from America. 
DR. FISK’S TRAVELS IN ee we 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. with Engravin, 
RAVELS on the CONTINENT of EUROPE; 
including ENGL AM BORER and IRELAND. 


y W 
President of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
eee wee 








CHINESE WRITING. 
royal 8vo. boards, with Plates, price 24s. 
DISSERTATION on the NATURE and 
CHA RACTSR ofthe CHINESE SYSTEM of WRITING. 
By PETER Ss. PONCEAU, L.L.D. To which are su 
joined, a ABULA RY of the COCHIN. CHINESE LAr 
GUAGE. By Father JOSEPH eye R.C. pani 
Sai With NOTES by M. DE LA a Kode COC N- 
CHINESE | and LATIN DICTIONARY P. Use among the Ro- 
man Catholic Missionaries in Cochi 
Poids - 112, Fleet-street, Agent er the sale of American 
ati 
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THE ATHENZUM. 











LIBRARY OF gage ENGLISH POETRY. 
In one large vol. 8vo. 18%. in cloth ; 20s. with gilt edges, 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS 


from JONSON to BEATTIE: with Biographical and 
Critical Prefaces. By Dr. A 7m. 


Also. 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 
from CHAUCER to JONSON; with Biographical Sketches. 
By R. SOUTHEY, Esq. 8vo. 30s. cloth ; 3ls. 6d. gilt edges. 
A compilation ‘which places before us the best poems of our 
best poets in a very accessible form.’’—Monthly Review. 
London: Longman, Orme, & 


On Wednenter, saan, 1, will be published, = feap. 8vo. with 
Vignette, price 6s. in cloth, Vol. I. the 
IVES of. the LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
MEN of FRANCE; containing Montaigne, Rabelais, Cor- 
neille, Rochefaucault, Molié ére, La Fontaine, Pascal, Madame 
de Sévigné, Boileau, Racine, Fenelon 
By MRS. pr my ered end OTHERS. 

Being Vol. 105 of the CastnetT CycLopapta. 
Published July ae HISTORY OF ENGLAND, continued from Sir 
JAMES MACINTOSH, by WILLIAM WALLACE, Esq. Vol.8. 

London: Longman & Co.; and John Taylor. 

In ont with a Portrait, price 6s. in boards. the l2th Edition of 

FFE MALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 

exemplifying Female Atte; 

B S. KING, 
itha he. aoe of the Author 
Printed for J. G. & F. jivingten, St. Paul’s Charchyerd, and 
WwW oe e, Pall Mall. 
In small 8vo. with Frontispiece and iignette, price 8s. in cloth 
2 joards, the 3rd Edition o' 

ERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 

FOUND; or, the Chure h of England not a new Church, 

but Ancient, Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting 
Cart re Hundred Years before the Reformation. 

The Volume contains an interesting Account of the His- 

Pg and recent Recovery of the ancient Church of Perran- 

zabuloe. . ies aaa after being buried in the Sand for Seven 


Hundred Y 
By. he fo Rev. Cc. FESLAWHY COLLINS, M.A. 
Rector of “amnsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow oP Balliol Coll. 
Printed for J. G. & Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Ma 
Just published, by Flares & Darton, 55, Gracechurch-street, 
Price 5s. in cloth, gilt, with coloured Frontispiece, 
ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
Also, price 1s. 6d. with C 
LITTLE FRA ‘K, AND OTHER TALES: 


ete in Words of One “sliahie. 

















Now ready, l2mo. 3s. 6d. 


und, 

A SIMPLIFIED L ATIN’ “GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C.L. 

Head Master of the Free y 5 reed School of Queen Mary at 


Cc 
John Murray, "Aieeecante-cheent, 


GREEK IAMBICS 
NTRODUC in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth 
N INTRODUCTION ‘to the ART of COM. 
POSING GREEK IAMBICS, in imitation of the Greek 
Tragedians. Designed for the use of Schools. 
By the Rev. CHARLES TAY LER, B.A. 
Of Elizabeth College, Guernsey 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers anil Publishers to 
University College, London, 23, Upper Gower-street. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES COMPLETED. 
Super-royal Octavo, price 12s. 6d. in cloth, : 
HE CHILD’S OWN BIBLE;; or a Selection 
of Narratives of the Leading Events of Revealed Religion 
in the Language of Holy Writ. 

“It consists of a judicious selection of Scripture Narratives, 
given in the words of the inspired writers, with only such verbal 
alterations and partial omissions as are requisite to suit the text 
to the comprehension of children. The type is large and clear ; 
and the text is illustrated by notes, embellished with wood-cuts 
from the best designs extant. —Sp ectator. 

ndon: Longman & Co.; and Hatchard, Piccadilly. 


NEW EDITION OF LIVY. 
Just A s" II. 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 
IVY’ HISTORY of ROME. 
With English notes, marginal references, and various 
zeasings ‘ke in ipall a the text of Bekker. Vol. II., parts 1 


and 2 cade. 
CHARLES WILLIAM STOCKER, D.D. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, &c. ; 
Editor of * Juvenal and Persius, with English notes,’ &c. 

“Tt has been judged that the public convenience will be best 
qauguited by issuing the Th ird Decade at once, and following it 
by the First, the Fourth, and the fragment of the Fifth, as 
pe as they shall be prepared, on the oame plan.”"—Introduction. 
J ena: sea igagaal &Co. Oxford: J. Parker. Cambridge : 
5 Yeighton 


m. ILLIAM’S SY MBOL ICAL EUCLID. 
is day is published, price 10s. 6d., 8vo. cloth. 
HE ELEMENTS of EUCLID, adapted to 
the Use of Students, by means of Symbols. 5th edition, 
revised and iparered, with the we shaded. 
By J. M. WILLIAM, B.A. Queen's College. . 
*,* This Work y now teeter’ in most of the Public 
Schools, and is in universal use at the University of ( Cambridge. 
Asmall Edition for Schools, price 6s. 6d. cloth, or 7s. roan, is 
now ready. 
It is necessary, in ordering, to specify ‘ William's Euclid,’ 
an upitation ofthe Work is sometimes substituted. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street ; and T. Stevenson, Cambridge. 


PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
In lL very large vol. square 16mo. beautifully printed by Whit- 
tingham, and Embellished by 500 Cuts, price 7s. 6d. neatly 


boun 
ALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
By PETER PARLEY. 
The Seventh Edition, greatly enlarged. 

“ That the gratitude of the Publishers might in some measure 
keep pace with the patronage which they received from the 
Public, additions and improv ements were introduced into each 
former. reprint of Parley’s Tales about Animals; but in the pre- 
sent Edition far greater exertions have been made to render the 
work worthy of its widely- cpneed reputation. The number of 
articles is nearly doubled, the quantit of letter-press is more 
than doubled. and upwa : of Two Hundred new Wood-cuts 
have been added. Care has also been taken to make the Volume 
accord as much as possible with its title of ‘Vales about Animals, 
and to give it a tendency to inspire ja the minds of the young, a 
spirit o| avg: y and kindness conan e tgete creation.’ 

: Printed for Thomas T: ene, & So Cheapside; and 
may oy procured, by order, of every okselier in the United 























Inst eM in 8vo. 24th edit. carefully revised, * bound, 

a ENTS of EUCLID; viz. ks I. to 

XI. and XII. ; also, the Book of Euclid’s Data. By 

SIMSON. M.D., Professor of Mathematics, Glasgow. To 

RS are added. the Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigono- 

metry ; and a Treatise on the Construction of the Trigonometri- 

cal Canon. Also, a concise Ac count of Logarithms, by the Rev. 
A. ROBERTSON, D.D. F.R. oe ford. 


Sis 
Elements of Euclid; viz. Books I. to. VI. XI. 
nd XII. From the Text of R. Simson, M.D., carefully cor- 
rected by S. Maynard. 18mo. 6s. bound. 
Also, the same Work edited in the Symbolical 
Form, by R. Blakelock, M.A. Fell. Cath. Hall, Cambridge. 6s. 6d. 
‘oth. rinted for the Proprietors. 





SUR L’ART D’APPRENDRE LES LANGUES 
MODERNES. 

“The method M. Fenwick de Porquet has adopted in the 
teaching of languages, is borne out by the first metaphysical 
minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke 
or Roger Ascham, downwards; anda more impor rtant, although 
less popular. personage =p either of these in school establish- 
ments, viz. Commonsense 


eg AND ITALIAN WORKS 
y M. FENWICK DE PORQUET. 
OUVELL ES CONVERSATIONS PARI- 
SIENNES, being Specimens des Causeries des Salons, 
s. 6d. pp. 230—LE TRESOR, 17th edit. ., German. Italian, Latin 
ditto, 3s. 6d. each.—Petit Sécrétaire, 7th Edit. 3s. 6¢d.—French 
Version, 3s. 6d.—First French Reading Book, 2s. 6d.—First Ita- 
lian ditto, 3s. 6d. pp. 200.—Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d.; Le Tra- 
Gactenr. 4s.—Parisian Phraseology, 2s.—Histoire de Napoléon, 
5s.— Modern French Spelling, 2s.— French Dictionary, 5s,— 

Turnin Sagiish | Idioms into French Idioms, 3s. 6d.— 

Phrase Book, 3s. 6d.—Fenwickian System, 3s. 
et ay F. de Porquet, Il, 


talian 
Tay) istock-street. 


SUPERIOR INTRODUCTORY CLASS BOOKS, 

EMBELLISHED WITH SEVERAL HUNDRED CUTS. 

HE ENGLISH PRIMER;; or Curip’s First 

Book ; on a Plan which cannot fail to delight young Chil- 

dren, and facilitate their cpatresticn in the E lements of Reading 

and apelline 4 ommbellished with Two Hundred E ners avings. By 
the Rev. Price 6d. eas and 10d, bound. x 

2. T he E ns glish Mother’s Catechism for her Chil- 
dren; containing those Things most necessary to be known at 
an early Age; illustrated by One Hundred Engravings. By the 
Rev. T. C ~" Price 9d. sewe: 

3. The National Spelling-Book ; or a Sure Guide 
to English Spelling and Pronunciation ; arranged on such a plan 
as cannot fail to remove the Difficulties, and facilitate General 
Improvement, in the English Language. By Benj amin Tabart. 
New yom, revised and corrected, by the Rev. T. Clark, 12mo, 
ls. 6¢ 

4. The National Reader; consisting of Easy 
Lessons in M oeula. History, Biography, Mythology, Natural Hie 
tory. Science, and General Knowledge; intende asa Sequel to 
the ‘ National Spelling-Book.’ OF, the Rev. T. Clark. Illus- 
trated by numerous Engravin A new edition, improved and 
considerably enlarged, by E. V a Thrapston. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

J. Souter, School Library, 131. Fleet-street. 








12mo. price 4s. 6d. bd. 


[= AVE NTU RES de TELEMAQUE, Fils 
d’Ulysse. Par M. FENELON. New Edition, with the 
Signification of the most difficult Words in English at the bottom 
of each page. Par N. WANOSTROCHT, LL.D. 
Printed for the Propriet AS 
Of whom may be had, also by Mr. Wanostrocht, 
Recueil Choisi. 3s. 


A Sequel tothe same. 4s. 

Grammar of the French Language. 4s. 
Key to ditto. By Ventouillac. 12mo. 3s. 
Vocabulary of the French Language. 33s. 
La Liturgie de ['Eglise Anglicane. 4s. 





Gil Blas de Santillane, de M. Le Sage. 6s. 
Numa Pompilius. Par Florian. 4s. 
Pierre le Grand. Par Voltaire. 3s. 
Livre des Enfans. 12mo. 2s. 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 
I. ; 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG. 


LAND. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Il. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 


Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. A ing 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORICAL CONVER- 
SATIONS. 12mo. 6s. 


Iv. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S SERMONS for CHIL- 
DREN. Feap. 8vo. 


Vv. 
STORIES for CHILDREN, 


from the HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. age Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
GOSPEL ST ORIES for CHILDREN. A New 


Edition. 18mo., 3s. 


PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By the Au- 


thor of ‘Stories for Children.’ Third Edition. 18mo. 2s. 


Vill. 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. 
By a LADY. 2vols. 12mo. és. 6d. each, bound. 


Ix. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL while on a VISIT to 
her UNCLE. Third Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


xX. 
LADY CALLCOTT’S HISTORY of SPAIN. 


2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


XI. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. A New Been, 1smo, 
John Marray, Albemarle-street 





——— 
LINDLEY MURRAY’S ELEMENTARY WORK: 
New Editions, with the last Corrections of the Author, 
in Price, 
NGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 
A LIBRARY EDITION of the above, comprehending the 


Principles and Rules of the Language illustrated by a 
Exercises, and Key. 2 vols. 8vo. 2 us. be 'Y @ppropriat: 
& Da. 


Abridgment of the above. 
English Exercises. 2s. bd.—Key, 2s. bd. 
as ing Reader, selected from best Writer, 
6d. bd. 


* Introduction to the above. 2s. 6d. bd. 

Sequel to the English Reader. 4s. 6d. bd. 
First Book for Children. 6d. sewed. 

English Spelling Book, Reading Lessons. 15.64. bg, 
Lecteur Frangois. 5s. bd. 

Introduction au Lecteur Frangois. 3s. 6d. bd, 


Grammatical Questions adapted to Murray’ 
Grammar. By C. Bradley, A. M. 2s. 6d.b 

First Lessons in English Sohal designed as an 
Introduction to Murray's Grammar Abridged. 9d. 

London: Longman & Co.; Darton & Co. York: Wilsons, 


VALPY’S ELEMENTARY LATIN WORKS, 


1. 
ATIN GRAMMAR: 
VALPY, D.D. 





with Notes. By R 


12mo. —s edition, improved, 2s. 6d. bd. 


ATIN DELECTUS. By the same. 12mo, 


24th edition, improved, 2s. 6d. bound.—KEY, 2nd editi 
3s. 6d, sewed. ; 7 


3. 
~ ECOND LATIN DELECTUS ; English Notes, 


By k Rev. F. VALPY, Master of Reading School. 2nd edit, 
8vo. 6s, 


4. 
LEGANTL4E LATIN; or, Rules and Ex. 
ercises, illustrative of elegant Latin Style. By E. V ALM. 
| a lith edition, improved, i2mo. 4s. 6d. bd.—KBY, | 
a. 


. sd. . 
ECOND LATIN EXERCISES. Intendedas 
| = Capetatien toabove. By E, VALPY,B.D. 4th edit. 


ALPY’S FIRST EXERCISES; 


to be trans 
lated into Latin. 


12th edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 


7. 
ALPY’S LATIN DIALOGUES; selected 


from the best Writers. 6th edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


8. 
ALPY’S NEW LATIN VOCABULARY; 


with Tables of Numeral Letters, &c. &c. 10th edit. 18mo. 
2s. bound. 


9. 
SERIES of EXERCISES and QUESTIONS, 


apted to the best Latin Gramm By Rev. C. 
BRADLEY ith edit, 206d. eT 


10. 
in LATIN 


XERCISES PROSODY and 
VERSIFICATION. By the same. 7th edition, 12me. 
3s. 6d. bound. 


1k. 
PITOME SACRE HISTORLE; English 
Notes. By Rev. F. VALPY. 6th edit. 18mo. 3s, bound. 
London: Longman & Co. by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 


V 


7s. 6d. 





VALPY’S uaa LATIN CLASSICS, 


IRGIL: with English N Votes, original and 


selected. By A J. VALPY, M. A. 9th edition, 18mo. 
. bound.—TEXT only, vith edit. 3s. 6d. bound. 


ERENCE: the Andten; with English Notes 


Divested of every nig By R. VALPY, D.D. 12ma 
2s. bound. 


ORACE. Collated , the best Editions, with 
the Ouiasien of objectionable Odes and Passages. Eng- 
gh a by Dr. VALPY. 8th edit. i8mo. 6s. bd. ; no Notes, 


4. 
OUR PLAYS of PLAUTUS; with English 
Notes anda Glossary. By Dr. VALPY. 2nd edit. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bd. s 
HAEDRUS. Burmann’s Text, with the Omis- 
sion of the objectionable Fables: English Notes. Brie 
Rev. C. BRADLEY, Vicar vir" es 7th ed. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 
KUreorius. English Notes and Questions. By 
the Rev. C. BRADLEY. _— edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
ORNELIUS NEPOS. English Notes and 
Questions. By the Rev. C. BRADLEY. 7th edit. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 


8. 
VIDII METAMORPHOSES SELECT: 


English Notes and Questions. By Rev. C. BRADLEY. 
7th edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bo 


9. 
ELECTIONS from OVID’S EPISTLES and 


TIBULLUS. English Notes. By Rev. F. VALPY. 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 


ICERO'S SELECT EPISTLES. English 
bound. 


Notes. 18mo. 5th edit. > bound ; no Notes, 2s. 


UVENAL and PERSIUS: with Notes, on the 
plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. By A. J. VALPY. 2nd 
edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound: no Notes, 3s. 6¢. bound. 
London: Longman & Co, by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 
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i ved b yD. “BOIL E U, uniform 

ition, terial improv. A 

Fourth Fiion, nt" and ¢ Crag npro Dictionaries. 13s. ION ~ my 
NARY 


ABENHORST'S || POCK ET DICT 
of the GERMAN s ood Rectien LANGU Ma 
By »D. Ph. D. 
Fined a = Pro rietors. 
lso, by Dr. Noehden, 
German Grammar. 7th edit. 10s. 6d. 
Exercises in Writing German. 5th edit. 8s. 
New Editions of 
scHOOL BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED MERIT. 
AVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK; 
438th edit. revised and improved by Dr. Mavor. With 
Frontispiece by Stothard, ol ae ae Designs by 


Harvey only Genuine Rditi: 
LAIR? 8 READING ob ‘ERCISES fo 





SCHOOLS; being a Sequel to Mavor's Spelling,and a 
jptroduction to the Class-Book. 


2s. 
LAIR’S CLASS-BOOK ; or, 365 Reading Les- 


sons. each teaching some principle of Science, or some 


important Truth. 5s. bound. 
AVOR’S SELECTION of CLASSICAL 
ENGLISH POETRY; with Preface, indicating the 
several Species of Poetry, and the best Modes of Recitation. 
\PAVOR'S BRITISH NEPOS, consisting of 


Select Lives of illustrious Britons 


oe pag rey~ ie oe] "of ry LIV ES of 


. 6d. 
Mayors “ELEMENTS of NATURAL HIS- 
tY. With Fifty Engravings. 
AVOR’S UNIVERSAL STENOGRAPHY ; 
or, a Complete and Practical Srvten ‘a Short-Hand. 


6s. bds. London : Longman, Orme, & 


,a Corrected Edition of the 
CHOLARS “SPELLING ASSISTANT; 
wherein the Words are arran: on an improved plan. 
By THOMAS CANBERT TER, of 1ford. 
By the same Author, 


English Vocabulary. New edit. corrected, 2s. bd. 
New Orthographical Assistant. 3rd edit. 2s. bd. 
London: Longman & Co. ; and Whittaker & Co. 





In square 12mo. New Edition, enlarged. 7s. 6d. bound, 
EW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts, 
French and English—English and French ; containing all Words 
of general use, * authorized by the best /riters. 
“HOMAS NUGENT, ». 

To which are oe added, many Ceceis Phrases, and all the 
New Words inserted in_Montardier and Le Clerc’s last edition 
of the National French Dictionary. 

Also, a smaller Edition (22nd), uniform with 
Graglia’s Italian, and Rabenhorst’s German Dictionaries, price 
5s.6d. bound. By C. Tarver, French Master at Eton College, &c. 

Printed for the Proprietors. 





COM — 10N OF RIDDLE’S LATIN — ARY. 
rly in August, in 8vo. 10s. 6d. in clot 
N ENGLISH- LATIN DICTIONARY. 
y the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE. 
The Latin-English, price One Guinea, in cloth. 
“We do not think we could use terms too high to express our 
entire approbation and onan of it. It is a vast improve- 
ment in its class.""—Liferary Gazet 


The two Parts together, li 11s. 6d. in cloth. 
The Latin-English,abridged for Schools, 7s. bound. 
The English-Latin Abridgment is in preparation. 





London: Longman & Co. ; and John Murray. 





In royal 18mo. price 5s. each Volime, with a coloured Vignette and Frontispiece by Baxter, 


Four vo.tuMeEs on “MAN;” 


By ROBERT MUDIE. 
Uniform with *‘ The Four Seasons,’ * The Heavens,’ &c. &c. 


The general scope of these Volumes will be to point out, in plain and 
knowledge which every man ought to have of himself, and the means w 


attainment of the greatest good both of himself and of society. 


ich he ought to adopt in applying this knowledge to the 
These Volumes will present, in small compass, some of the most 


important subjects that can engage the attention of human beings; and ip treating of them, established opinions will neither be 


wantonly attacked nor blindly followed. ‘To choose the good, 


and reject the bad, will be the object throughout, on whichever 


side the one or the other may be found. The four will be continuous ; but each complete i in itself. 


I. Physical Man. 


Self- knowledge generally, and the Knowledge, Education, and 
Use of the Powers of Observation and Action. 


II. Intellectual Man. 


Knowing, Reasoning, and Contriving, with their Improvement 
and Use. 


III. Moral Man. 


Desires and Motives, their Nature and Regulation, as affecting 
Private Conduct. 


IV. Social Man. 


Duties of Man to Society, and of Society to Man—Public Insti- 
tutions, Systems, and Measures. 


Vol. I.is now ready, and the others will appear in regular succession. 
LONDON: WM. S. ORR & CO., AMEN-CORNER. 





-CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


EDITED BY MESSRS. 


Of this Series of Works, the following are now published, and respectfully submitted to the attention of 


CHAMBERS. 


Parents and Schoolmasters. 


I. Directories of Education. 
INFANT EDUCATION between Two to Six years of age, forming a complete Directory for insti- 


Sing and managing the seminaries called Infant Schools, and also for the guidance of priv ate individuals who have the charge of 


en at that period of life. 


Price 1s. 6d. sewed, and 2s. cloth boards. 


II. Text or School Books. 
FIRST BOOK of READING. Price Three Halfpence. 
SECOND BOOK of READING. Price Threepence. 
INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCES. Price 9d. sewed, and 1s. cloth boards or bound. 


This small volume presents a Systematic View of Nature, including Astronomy, Natural A Patiosovhy.. Physical Geography, 


log EY» Chemistry, Bota 


or i0d. cloth boards or bour 


any. Zoology, Human Pysiology, and Mental Science ; illustrated by W 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (First Boox)—Laws or MatTER AND Motion. 


Engravings. 


Price 8d. sewed ; 


@pATURAL PHILOSOPHY (Seconp Boox)—MeEcuanics. Price 8d. sewed; or 10d. cloth boards 


“RUDIMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By Dr. D. B. Rein. 


or bound 
ELEMENTS hal PLANE GEOMETRY, 
Anprew Bec. s. 6d. cloth boards or b 
SOLID and "SPHERICAL ‘GEOMET RY and 
and Twelfth Books A oye and West's Conic Sections. 


two volumes together form a complete 


By Anprew Bev. 


Price 1s. sewed, and 1s. 4d. cloth boards 


beeed on Playfair’s First Six Books of Euclid. By 


CONIC SECTIONS, based on Playfair’s Eleventh 
Price 2s. sewed, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards or bound. 
and improved Euclid, at a third of the usual price. 


ELEMEN" rs ‘of “DRAWING and PERSPEC TIVE, with Directions for Sketching trom Nature. By 


Jous CLrark. Price 


England. Ireland, and Scot rice 2s. sewe 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE ‘oA LITERATURE. By R. CHaMBERS. 


sewed. and 2s. 6d. cloth boards or bound. 


PRINCIPLES of ELOCU TION, with a Selection of Pieces. 


sewed. and 3s. cloth hoards or bound 


ls. 3d. sewed, and 1s. 6d. cloth boards or bound. 


HISTORY and RESOURCES of Se BRitise EMPIRE,  comnprchending the united Histories of 


oth boards or hou 
Price 2s. 


By Wittram Granam. Price 2s. 6d. 


School-Room Maps of ENGLAND, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND, EUROPE, and PALESTINE, 


designed by James F AIRBAIRN, Esq., 


ches in breadth. Price, coloured, on cloth, with rollers. Is. 


Rector of Rathgate sasdomy. Each Map measures 5 feet 8 inches in length by 4 feet 10 


ach. 
School-Room Maps of ASIA, AFRICA, NORTH AMERICA, and SOUTH AMERICA, are pre- 
III. Books for Study and Entertainment. 


paring by the same Author. 


EXEMPLARY and INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY 


cloth boards or bound. 


(MEN). Price 2s. 3d. sewed, and 2s. 9d. 


The following Works are in immediate preparation :— 


HISTORY of GREECE, its PutLosopuHy and Lirerarure.—THIRD BOOK, or ELEMEN- 
TARY INSTRUCTION in READING and USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


en hi stamses of ba ew uc our ; 
ice, as al t. 
ms eae: te owing, and sanctioned by, a large sale. 
blished by W. & R. CHAMBERS, b 
G. YOUNG, 7 i 


er’s Educational Course are uniform in size (18mo.), and in all instances published on the principle of a 
The works are sold in any quantity, wholesale or retail, and either 


S. ORR & copra e Y Cc ANY, and 
ak, Se a ae aa ES Se. Lenten: ©. CUSRT.tenten, SCoPE, 


opular language, and with appropriate Illustrations, the | ,y 


| Gentry who have so libera 





HORT’s (REV. W. J.) SCHOOL BOOKS. 
NTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHRO- 
NOLOGY and ANCIENT HISPORY. New edit. 4s. 
New Pantheon; or, an Introduction to the My- 
fhology of the Ancients, and the Oriental and Northern Mytho- 


Plates, 5s. 6d. bound. 
Longman. Orme. & Co. 


anton: 
2 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. 
IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE; adapted for 
Families and Y, fcung Persons. By T. BOWDLER, Esq. 
By the same Editor, 

Family Shakspeare; with the Omission of the 
objectionable Words and Expressions. In one large and elegant 
volume, with 36 estrone, after Smirke, Howard, &c. 30s. 
cloth ; 31s. 6d. with gilt ed, 


Also, without Illustrations, i in.8 vols. 8vo., 42. 14s. 6d. 
“We are of opinion that it requires nothing more than a 
notice to bring this very “agama publication into general 
circulation.”’— Edinburgh Revie: 
yndon: Longmen, Orme, & Co. 
NEW EDITIONS OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

EOGRAPHY for YouTtE 

By the late Rev. J. HARTLEY. Revised by his Son. 4s. 6d. 
HARTLEY'S OUTLINESof GEOGRAPHY. 94. 
BRIDGMENT of UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 
3 + appropriate Questions. By the Rev. H. I. KNAPP, 


LEMENTS of PRACTICAL BOOK- 

KEEPING, by Single and Double Entry, according to 

present Practice. Practical Exercises. and E Suptanation of 
Commercial Terms. “By J AMES MORRISON. 


MORRISON'S Four Sets of BLANK. BOOKS, 


Ruled; t. a sub oe above. 


e same Aut 
CONCISE SYSTEM of *“COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC. Adapted to Modern Practice. 4s. 6¢d.—KEY,6s. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 
New Editions of 
GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Lieanes. PROSODY MADE EASY. By JOHN 


NREEK EXERCISES ; ; with a comprehensive 
Gouten. By the Rev. W. ’NEILSON, D.D. 5s. bds.— 


pitAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSITIONS; 
being an BUTL t to illustrate their Origin, Signification, 
SAM. TLER, D. D, Lord  aaahep of Lichfield, late 

fis a Marer att of a LY ool, . 6d.—K EY, 6s. 
ERCISES to the ACCIDENCE and GRAM- 
. ; or, an Exemplification of the Moods ond Tenses, 
and the Rules of Construction. By W. TURNER, M. 3s. bd. 
DECLI- 







































ERMINATIONES et EXEMI PLA 
NATIONUM. E palished and Explained for Young Gram- 
marians. By C. HOOLE, M.A. Revisedby T. SANDON. 1s. 6d. bd. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


ERRING’S BEAVER HATS, 21s., the best 
that can be made in one hundred different shapes. These 
Hats are patronized by the Nobility, and many of the distin- 
guished Foreigners new in London, for their ghtpeme lightness 
and durability (weighing less than four ounces). Tobe had only 
of the Inventor. Also the patent light Ventilating Hats, weigh- 
ing only three ounces, price 12s. ‘These Hats are admirably 
adapted for Travelling, Shooting, Fishing, and the Sea-side. 
Livery Hats, 8s.6d. to 6s. Best Gossamer Hats, 6s. 6d. ; Opera 
and Dress Hats, 12s. to 2is. ; Travelling and other Caps in great 
variety, suited for all seasons and climates. Youths’ Hats and 
aps in any variety ; Leather Travelling C mses, Ce. 6d, CreciL 
Hiew 88,85, STRAND. Observe the Number, 


ROTECTION of the COMPLEXION, and 
the maintenance of a pure surface of the Skin, are amon 
the valuable BS [is geen ra upon the use of GOW LAND’ 
LOTION asa ET requisite, where its elegance of prepara- 
tion and singularly refreshing properties are, at this season, 
found highly ac ae and its claim to preference, in selec- 
tions made for these sFarposes, rests upon nearly a CE NTORY 
of undeviating SAF ETY and eflicacy. The popular ee The 
Theory of Beauty,’ ac companies each genuine pack GOW- 
LAND’S LOTION has the name and address of the sroprietor, 
ROBERT SHAW, 33, Queen-street, Cheapside, London, en- 
graved on the Government Stamp, without which none can be 
genuine. Prices, 2s. 9¢.. 5s. 6d. ; quarts, 8s. 6d. 


ISHOPSGATE PLATE- GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, established shy ae of Fifty Year: 
The Public are respectfully invited to inspe oa “the Stock of 
elegant and novel Fancy Stained and Plate Glass at the above 
Establishment consisting of many tine Specimens of 


COOPER’S PATENT oo * ed AND STAINED 


which, by a speedy and effective process of manufacture, re- 
moves the prejudice long attached, on account ef the expense, 
to this beautiful and enlivening decoration. 

A pane measuring 18 inches by 12 inches, opaque ground, with 
transparent sc roll-work ornaments, costs only 6s. 4$d., or any 
size under 2} square feet, at 4s. 3d. per square foot 

Annexed are the prices of current sizes of Plate Glass for 
Sashes, &c. 
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Or any Sizes containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9s. per foot. 


THOMAS FOX, successor to HENRY L.Coorer 
in the above Business, res pettaliy informs the Nobility and 
ly patronized his predecessor for 
a long series of years, that he has on hand a large and elegant 
Stock of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY GOODS, consisting of 
Dining and see UE Suites or the newest ign, Ward- 
robes, Bedsteads, one highly-seasoned Pedding, made on his 
own Premises. In the manufacture of each article the strictest 
attention has been paid to durability and effect, the most expe- 
rienced Artisans employed, and materials of the best ae 
om only used, for which the charges will be found extreme 

erate. Carpets, Tournays, Cashmeres, Demacks, 
Chintaes, Silks, Tabarets, &c. in every variety 
Gilding, and butesior Decorations of every descrip~ 
tion, in the most modern styles. 
93, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 
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be ange a IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

On Wed: y, August 1}, will be published, Vol. V., 8vo., illus- 
trated —") Thi istorical’ Maps, to be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Volumes, 

THE REV. H. H. MILMAN’S 
DITION of GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


DR. ety NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. with Plates, 7s. 6d. clo’ 
EMONSTR RATION of the TRUTH of the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
By the Rev. A. KEITH, D.I 
By the same ‘Author, 18th Edit. 12mo. 7s. ‘vith Plates, of 
Evidence of Prophecy.—Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Signs of the Times. 6th Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s, 6d. 
Edinburgh : Whyte & Co. ; London, L onernan & Co. 
In 3 vols. 12mo. price 6s. each, in hoa 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMON is, "preached 
in the 7 Church of Bolton-le-Moors. 
the Re MEs SL . M.A. 
Vicat of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 2nd Edition, of 


URS of DEVOTION, for the Promotion of 











ROYAL L ACADEMY. 
IR MARTIN ARCHER SHEE'’S LETTER 





MERICAN - BROAD GRINS. 
RIGDUM FUNNIDOS, Gent. 

“ This fellow 
London: Robert 


Edited by 
2s. with Illustrations 
icxs AX, wit, as Pigeons, ae —! - Shakspeare, 





to JOSEPH HUME, . M.P. in reply to his A 


: J. Menzies, 
i A+ Menzies, 





on the Character and Proceed: ings of the Royal Academy. 
Ridgway, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, — bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


BROTHER’ $. “GIFT to a SISTER. 
Edited by ROBERT DALY WALKER. 
“ How fair is thy love, my Sister.”"—Canto iv. 10. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 


On Monday, July 30, Vol. V. of. 
T H E DOC T R, 
Vols. 1 to 4, siee 21. 2s. 


“Rich beyond almost any ot of the time in the best 
knowledge, and the most beautifal Meacniene.* "—Quarterly Rev. 
ondon; Longman & Co, 


Now ready, with Views, &c. post 8vo. 12s. 
SHORT VISIT & the IONIAN ISLANDS, 
ATHENS, ont. ee OREA, 

B WARD GIFFARD. 
~ “ Mr. Giffard } a that a visit to ‘all the ake al scenes be 
cities of Ancient Greece’ may be accomplished within the period 
of the long vacation, at little trouble, ae risk,anda very moderate 
expense; and we shall be surprised if he does not turn out to be 
the precursor and guide of a new class of tourists.’’— Quarterly 
Review. Johu Murray, Albemarle-street. 








&e. 








True pions and Family Worship. Translated 
from the original G 
By. me rs: E. 7 BURROW, D.D. F.R.S. & F.L.S. 
Printed fo & F. Rivington, "St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Watrlo-nlace, Pall Mall 
Se aT: volume, price 3s. 6d. in boards, * 
NCIEN HYMNS from the ROMAN BRE- 
VIARY, for Domestic Use, arranged for every Morning 
and pronins of the Jeek, and cemeeitiy for the Holidays of 
the Church. With some Original lyiens on the Church's 


ight Rev. RICHARD MANT, 2B. BD. M.R.LA. 
ord Bishop of Down and Co 
Printed for J. G. & F. Hivington, St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Rall Mal 


OVID, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
BY THE St. WILLIAM TROLLOPE. 
12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, the 2nd Edition of 
XCERPTA. = OVIDII METAM. et EPIS- 
TOL. With English Hotes, many ad oe aaa con- 
taining = for Construing, a Pars’ nc, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM T ROLLOPESS 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s aitont, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
Lp published, in 12mo. price : 3s. bound in cloth, 
HEL to the READING of the BIBLE. 
By BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M. 
Of Queen's College, Cambridge ; Curate of St. John’s Weltham- 
stow; and Author of * Sunday serene on the Morning 
and Evening Services of the ¢ 
Printed for J. G 











ure’ 
G& PE Kivington, St. Paul's Chi hyard, and 
Waterloo-piace, Pall Mall. pe eehboe zenegra 
Just published, in 4to. price 3/. 12s. in boards, the Fourth and 
concluding Volume o 
R. DON’S new Work on GARDENING 
me BOTANY, 





Printed f .G.& F, Rivington; J. & W. T. Clarke; Long- 
wr & Co; ; T. Cadell; J. Richardson ; Jeffery & Son; Baldwin 

& Cradock; v Booth ; siprvey & Darton ; S. Bagster; Sher- 

wood & Co. ; Hardi ard; J. F. Setchel; Whittaker & 
Co. ; Simpkin & Co. ; ee. Hod gson ; and Booker & Co. 


Just VOLUME in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. in cloth, lettered, 


AY UME for a LENDING LIBRARY. 


By GEORGE DAVIS, D.D. 
Dean of Chester. 
*«* The Selections contained in this Volume have, most of 
them, appeared in * ‘The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. 
Printed for J.G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
wan ty Pall Mall. 
Handsomely | printed, in 8vo. price 6s. in — the 19th Kdit. 
ith the Author's latest Corrections, of 
FaMity WORSHIP: a Course’ of Morning 
and Evening Prayers for every Day in the Month. To 
which is a a Discourse on rami ; Prayer. 
y the late Rev. JAM SAN, M.A. 
One of the io of the Bitish Soa and Assistant 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington: St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
nted 3.8 ivington, St. Paul’s rchyard, an 
Wales, Pall Mall. . iii 
Also, by the same Author, 
Parochial Instruction ; or, Sermons delivered from 
the Pulpit, at different times, in "the course of Thirty Years. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 











CORONATION PART. 

ART I. ofa NEW VOLUME of the MIRROR 
of LITERATURE and AMUSEMENT will be published 
on the 3ist inst., containing an Original proount of the Corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria, qunellines with a Large folding En- 
graving of the Interior of the fbber at the time of Inthroniza- 
tion; the New Crown, &c., and the Fire-work Temple in Hyde 
Pork ; Marshal Soult's splendid State Carriage. and Three other 
= ay $, with the Literary Novelties of the past Month.—The 

rom January toJune, price 5s. 6d. boards. 

London : J. Limbird, 143, Strand. 


ndemy Svo. neatly bound, price 


SONGS, ‘SONNETS, and MISCELLANEOUS 


POEMS, 
By JOHN and MARY SAUNDERS. 
extract from the Spectator, June 30. 

These poems wellesag raciness of thought, and originality of 
observation, as we A a good deal of tenderness, and a sustained 
poetical diction,” &c. 

ndon : C. Fox, _ Paternoster-row. 











Now ready, 
srmission, to Her Grace the Duchess of 


ICHARDSON'S “SKETCHES on the CON- 
‘T. AS of Views in FRANCE, SWITZER- 
LAND, ITALY, GERMANY, HOLLAND, Sc. ., from Sketches 
made during a 7’ sur on the Continent in 1837. 
M. RICHARDSON, Jun. 
PR. Work forms a imperial folio ‘Yolume, containing 26 Li- 
the Engravings, uniform with * Harding's Sketches,’ and 
e snpest improvements in lithographic printing. Price 
bound; coloured and mounted. in imitation of the 
inals, = 10/. 10s, in a Portfolio. 
‘Lean, Haymarket, London ; and F, Loraine, New- 


Dedicated, by express 





Just published, in one Pocket Volume, price 5s. cloth, 
y, 3a Poem. By SamvueEt Rocenrs, Esq. 
Nearly ready i in os volume, uniform with the above, 
POE AMUEL ROGERS, Ese. 
Sawena — Dover-street. 
WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 
Just published, collected in one volume, price 9s. 6d. cloth. 


VHE SONNETS of WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. 
in 6 vols. price 30s. clot 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-strect. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 14 oard: 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of ‘SIR THOMAS 
HANMER, Bart., Speaker of the House of Commons, with 
a Memoir of his Life. "To which are added other Relicks of a 
Gontionng 5 Fes aay 








"srr HENRY BUNBURY, Bart. 
ward Moxon, Dover-street. 
8, New Burlington-street, July 27. 
R. BENTLEY was THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 





I. 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE 
AND ADVENTURES IN NEW ZEALAND, 
From the Year 1831 to 1837. 

By J. 8. POLACK, Esq 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Ilustrations. 


THE WIFE- HUNTER, 
B e MORIARTY 
Edited by DENNIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, Esq. 3 vols. 


INCIDENTS. “Or TRAVEL 


EGYPT, ARABIA PETR: RA. AND Tae ner LAND. 
By vetoes Esq. 2 vols. 


A SECOND SERIES oF THE CLOCKMAKER; 
Or, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM SLICK, 
Of SLICKVILLE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


v. 
LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 
By LUCIUS MANLIUs PISO, 


TO HIS FRIEND 
MARCUS CURTIUS AT ROME, 2 vols. 15s. 


vi. 
MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq, 
Author of ‘ The History of Music,’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
__ (Publisher in Ordinary te to Her Majesty.) 
13, Great Marlborough-stre et, July 2 
R. COLBURN WIL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


I. 
LORD LINDSAY’S LETTERS 
ON EGYPT, EDOM, AND THE HOLY LAND. 


In 2 vols, small 8vo. with Illustrations. 


II. 

CAPT. ALEXANDER’S EXPEDITION OF 
DISCOVERY INTO SOUTH AFRICA, IN 1837, 
Through the Countries ©f the Groat Ke Namaquas, Boschmans, and 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map ad numerous Illustrations. 


MR. URQUH ARTs ACCOUNT OF THE EAST. 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. 
‘ale JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE GLANVILLE FAMILY. 
By A LADY = RANK. 3 vols. 


DR. sEnEERS LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
JOHN BARON, M.D. F.R.S. 
Now first patileien complete, in 2 vols. &vo. ay Portrait, 24s 
(Vol. 2 may be had — to complete Sets. 


THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 
By the Authoress of ‘ The — of a Désennuyée.” 3 vols. 


THE AMERICAN IN PARIS, 
Or, Sketches of the New Institutions, the Embellishments, the 
Societ Ay, the Eccentric Characters, the Women, the Pre: 
‘heatres, the Le agg &c. of Paris. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher 13, Gr Great Marlborough-street, 





. ready, 8vo. Vol. I. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF 


m™ GREAT LORD CHATHAY, 
Edited by the EXECUTORS of HIS SON, 
RL OF CHATH 


ihn aor Shomasio-ctecst. 


1) OBINSON’S CATALOGUE, consisting of a a 
large and choice Collection of Boo ks in various 
guages, in Divinity, Classics, Mathematics, Metaphysics, Medi. 
cine, Education, and on every subject of General Literature, 
Catalogues, 2s. each (the money to be returned to purchase 
to be had of the Proprietor, 6, Brownlow-street, Bedford-row: 
Wright, 51, Haymarket ; Taylor, 63, Edgeware-road ; and Glad. 


ding, 97. ” Whitechapel-road. 





NOTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS, 
BD he RUSSELL SMITH’S ‘OLD BOOK 
CIRCULAR,’ No. V., is published this day, containing 59 
valuable, useful, and curious Second-hand 
duced prices. Gratis on application; or through any Bookseller 
in ithe <ingdom ; or by single postage. 
No. 4, Ol Compton-street, Soho, ondon. 


ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA, 
Just published. we Md. 1s. 


HE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLI. 
TTANA. Edited by the Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D, 
Principal of King’s College, ndon 
Printed for B. Ditsces. Ludgate-street; 
J.G. & F. Rivington: Baldwin & Crado J. Duncan ; andthe 
other Proprietors. 


In 4to. price Half-a-Crown, 
HE FLORAL CABINET, and Magazine of 


Exotic Botany, No. 18, containing Four beautiful Plates, 
accurately coloure "from Nature: with I Descriptions of the 
Plants, their Cultivation, &c., and other original Articles. The 
First Volume, containing Nos. 1 to 12, may be had, half-bound 
morocco, price 36s. 

as William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 
ust published, the New Edition of 
ODGES PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRIOUS 

PERSONAGES. 

Number 18, price 2s. 6d. ; or India paper, 4s. 

Part 18, price 5s. ; or India paper, 8s. 

lume 4, Sy ~y 22s.; or India paper, 34s. 
y > a. completed in kighty Numbers, or Forty Parts, or Ten 
olumes. 


Books, at very re. 











London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


This day is veplshed ne ey wy, oxpeees 1-7 gee to Her 
nee wager, P: 
INDEN'S" ‘FEMALE PORTRAITS of the 
RT of QU ay AA ICTORIA, containin; 
Cou} \TESS OF FALMOUTH, \ 
HE LADY WILHELMINA S TANHOPE, A. EC — 
THE LADY FRANCES COWPER—Painted y J. Hay 
The First Part contains the best anthentic PORTRAT: t "of the 
QUEEN, drawn by R. J. Lane, A.R.A., to whom Her dnjesty 
<=> the express purpose of its being engraved for this sple 
undertaking 
THE COUNT Ess OF wld seonou GH, 
‘THE LADY LOUISA CAVENDISH. 
India Proofs, 21s.; Plain aie ibe. ; Prints. 
London : published by the e Proprietors, at 18 =" nt South- 
Eu lso by Ackermann 
96 Bt = James a 216, Regent-street; Kyley & Co. 4 
Regent-street; and by every respectable Bookseller in the 
ingdom. 


R. Tyas begs to inform the Trego and the Public that his 
e 


splendi 
ABLEAU of the PROCESSION at the 
CORONATION of QUEEN VICTORIA, in an elegant and 
anprovsiately os ornamented cloth case, will be ready i ina few da 
reat pleasure in announcing that, through t 
kindness of the | aster of the Horse, and the Ambassadors 
traordinary (whose Carriages formed an attractive feature in the 
Procession), he is enabled to present a very accurate represen- 
tation of this splendid pageant. The Trade are cautioned 
against inferior and very inaccurate publications of the ki 
and are requested to be particular in ordering ‘l'yas’s TapLEav 
OF y PROCESSION AT THE CORONATION. 
w Copies are coloured with extra care, mounted on & 
roller, and inclosed in a cylindrical case, at a small advance ia 


rice 
"50, Cheapside, July 28. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
DR. MANTELL’S GEOLOGY. 
Just published, Padang = Ney ny 4 8vo. with numerous I\lustra- 
in cloth lettered, 
HE WONDERS ‘of GEOLOGY ; or, & 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Phenomena; being @ 
Foosler Survey of the Principles and Discoveries of Modern 


Geolo; 
By GIDEON MANTELL, L.L.D. F.R.S. &e, 

Author of the ‘Geology of the South East of ees fand,’ &e. 

“ For the general reader, the style of these volumes is so agree 
able, the explanations so clear, and above all, the subjects s 
extraordinaril materesting, ‘emg he cannot do better than put- 
chase and stu y them 

ondon : 





inted b; 











Relfe & "Fletcher. 17, Cornhill. 


THE LAKES OF ENGLAND. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. 12s. bd. and lettered, 
ABLETS of an TTINERANT. in| WEST- 
RELAND: forming a complete GUIDE. to, the 
SCENERY of the NORTHERN LAKES. Illustrated with @ 
coloured Map and 41 Views, etched on Steel by Topham, from 
Organ! Drawings by GEORGE TATTEKSA 
is is one of the best Guides to the ry that we have 
The descriptive part of the beauties of the lakes, the 
mountain scenery, the roads, distances, inns, spots worth see 
ing, &c. is of the very best kind. ‘The season for laking is now 
at hand, and we can safely recommend this work to the atten 
tion, oftourists. They will find it a most useful | uide an ape = 
panion by the way, and on their return it wi afford 
matter for entertaining reminiscences.”"'— Liverpool paaahongy 
Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row ; Grapeil, Livet- 
pool; and Hudson & Nicholson, Kendal. 





met wih. 














London: James Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, | Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, 
14, vor EO North, Strand, by “Joun FRANCIS: 
and s a te ai 1 Booksellers and Newsvenders. — Agents: 
for FAM, a Bell &'Bradiute, "Edinburgh and 
D. Campbell, Glasgow ; for innaase. i. Comming, lin, 


ham. 
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